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Foreign Capital and Economic 
Integration in the Third World : 
The Economic Community of 
West African States Revisited 


JULIUS O. IHONVBERE 


The subject of economic integration in the Third World has 
become a boring one not only because of the failures of majority 
of integration efforts to date but also because of the nonavail- 
ability of a dynamic theory of regional integration transcending 
the neo-classical philosophy of free trade and comparative advan- 
tage. Thus, if Third World societies are to reap the possible bene- 


. fits of integration, analysts must demonstrate.through theoretical 


and empirical research the dynamic socio-economic implications of 
integration. ; 

Integration can no longer be perceived as a technical or eco-- 
nomic affair, or an issue best left to political leaders and their re- 
presentatives. The traditional neglect of the socio-economic 
dynamics, i.e., an attempt to integrate class struggles and the pro- 
cess of capital accumulation specifically, into integration studies 
leaves the effort at a superficial level. 

The neo-classical theory of integration developed by Viner, 
Meade and Heller is no longer suitable for comprehending. the dyna- 
mics involyed in Third World integration schemes. For one thing, 
it cautions against integration beyond the free trade level so as to 
avoid “trade diversion” (i.e. the substitution of purchases of high 
cost goods for low cost goods previously purchased from outside the 
Union). The reasons for this is that the less developed countries 
are not competitive in export markets, do not conduct a significant 
portion of their trade among members as against third countries, 
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their economies are not competitive to allow for specialization and 

foreign trade as percentage of GDP is relatively high. Thus 

without these prerequisites, “trade creation” (i.e. the substitution 
Re of high cost imports from outside the Union with low cost imports 
from within the Union) cannot be achieved?. 

The underlying philosophy of neo-classical theory is free trade 
and comparative advantage. It also assumes a full utilisation of 
the factors of production but completely neglects the underdevelop- 
ment of the Third World by past colonialism and post-colonial 
preservation of the distorted economies by dominant power elites. 
Moreover, it is based on European experience, a community of 
countries that were never colonised and have achieved a relatively 
higher level of self-sufficiency and utilisation of factors of produc- 
tion. f 
The inequality existing in the international division of 

labour directly cautions against free trade because only developed 
participants are capable of expanding productive forces to take 
advantage of unregulated competition. For Third World societies 
, economic integration must in the first instance be seen as a tool 
| for reversing neo-colonial dependence nnd promoting growth and 
development considering the fact that no nation has become 
developed (capitalist and socialist) without its fair share of stress, 
strain or violence, “trade diversion”? must be seen as the initial cost 
of underdevelopment. The point will be to create structures and 
institutions that will make “trade diversion’? a temporary rather 
than permanent cost. This would depend on the perception of the 
dominant classes in the various economies and the level of 
ideological mobilisation and commitment. More crucial will be 
the role of present and future foreign investment and the capacity 
to regulate or reduce, if not eliminate, the infleunce or control of 
. foreign capital. In fact, as Meier notes : l i 





Where the objective is accelerated development for the mem- 
bers of the region, the dynamic gains over the long run may 
prove more important. than the short period welfare gains 
through a reallocation of a given amount of resources. The 
case for customs union rests ultimately on a belief that these 
dynamic gains will be realized and will more than offset any 
possible welfare loss through trade diversion®. - 





For underdeveloped societies therefore, the very reasons 
identified by traditional theorists should stimulate them towards 
integration if they are to overcome their peripheralization in the 
world economy and generate internal capacities for self-sustained 


£ 
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growth and development. In this sense, even where there is the 
perception of integration as synonymous with industrialization, 
specific measures must be designed to make it succeed. -For as 
Peter Robson notes : : 


. An important implication of an approach to economic inte- - 
gration which accepts a preference for industrial development 
as a legitimate policy objective is that itis no longer neces- 
sarily appropriate to, evaluate integration schemes, in terms 
of whether trade creation outweighs trade diversion, for 
gains from integration can be produced even in the context 
of a net balance of trade diversion for the region as a whole. 
Trade diversion may be an efficient way of stimulating the 
rate of growth of real product in the long run. 


Our contention therefore is that trade diversion is not necessarily 
bad and must be seen as initial cost to pay for reversing neo- 
colonial dependence. An appropriate framework therefore for 
analysing Third World integrative schemes contains institutions 
and mechanisms aimed at fighting metropolitan domination and 
building self-reliance. The aim here will be to replace dependence 
with interdependence, not in words but as evidenced in institu- 
tions and actions directed at these ends. 

. Lynn Mytelka has developed an appropriate framework which 
classifies integration schemes in the Third World into three types." 
Type I is /aissez-faire integration scheme, based on neo-classical 
theory and constructed on the European pattern of free trade and 
customs union. In underdeveloped societies this model leads to 
asymmetrical patterns of exchange and polarisation. The resulting 
disequilibria create forces of instability and disintegration. The 
model does not. address the peculiar problems of underdeveloped 
societies to free trade, take advantage of new opportunities and 
markets and support effectively the establishment of a common ex- 
ternal tariff. With no preference to Peay less developed states, 
it leads to competition and conflict. 

Type II emerges to rectify the deficiencies of Type I. It is 
essentially a Jaissez-faire system modified to meet the demands and 
desires of participating states and ensure the loyalty of the less de- 
veloped partners. Other than seeking benefits from trade expan- 
sion, this model includes mechanisms designed to-distribute gains 
of ‘integration more equitably. Structurally, it is more complex 
because it includes redistributive measures of a compensatory and 
corrective nature. This is intended to prevent competition, conflict 
and polarization in favour of the less developed participants®. 
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Thus Type His a “hybrid” approach employing mechanisms as 
regional development banks, funds and allocation of industries to 
prevent asymmetrical exchange relations. However, enthusiasm of 
participating members depend on expected costs and benefits and 
the perceptions of regional social forces. l 

Almost all Third World integration schemes that have trans- 
cended the free trade level—ECOWAS, CARICOM, CEAO, the de- 
funct EAC and the Andean Group‘, have adopted the mechanism 
above among others in varying ways. Benefits have been minimal 
because these mechanisms are incapable of re-evaluating or alter- 
ing the role of LDCs in the international division of labour. 
Fundamentally, the Type II model was not constructed to fight the . 
condition of dependence and the domination of regional economies 
by foreign capital. Thus, not only have benefits been minimal, but 
conflicts and polarization have not been prevented. 

However, Type III, is constructed to incorporate the features 
of Type II but also includes mechanisms aimed at fighting depen- 
dence—one of the principal obstacles to successful integration in- 
the Third World. It is this feature that distinguishes it from Types 
Tand H. The condition of dependence on export of primary un- 
processed products and thus reliance on metropolitan demands for 
internal dynamism has led to a situation of a ‘fundamental lack of 
congruence between the structure and pattern of domestic output’. 
This situation is further accentuated by the existence of transna- 
tional corporations which not only duplicate their existence in the 
region, thus preventing intra-regional trade but form little or no 
linkage between the sectors of the various economies. 

The Type IH approach, therefore, recommends specific poli- 

` cies to regulate the relationship of Third World countries to foreign 
capital through the regulation or control of foreign investments. 
| This would also involve the creation of a regime for foreign invest- 
' ment and specific demarcation of ‘areas or sectors where foreign 
capital can participate or be completely excluded. The regime 
would also determine the employment, pollution, energy consump- 
tion, re-investments, location and profit repatriation effects of 
foreign participation in the regional economy. f 
If integration is to serve as an effective instrument for self- 
reliant development, the adoption of policies to regulate external 
linkages in the interest of domestic development becomes very es- 
sential. Only such policies can de-emphasise competitive na- 
tionalism and enhance the power of the regional centre to harmo- 
nize policies in such a way as to rationalize production while at the 
; same time distributing future productive capacity in an equitable 
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manner®. The regulation of foreign investment and technology 
transfer does not in any way call fot a socialist option. Mytelka 
notes for instance that : 


Both may be linked to the progressive localization (not neces- 
sarily nationalization) of industry so as to create bases for 
national capital accumulation, to develop indigenous tech- 
nology and thus to restore a measure of national autonomy 
in economic policy making?. 


At this stage we can not observe the fundamental weakness of - 
the ECOWAS Treaty, but also why problems emerged so soon 
after its inception. ECOWAS is typically a Type H “hybrid”? in- 
tegrative system. It lacks mechanismsto regulate foreign invest- 
ment and the transfer of technology but has post-hoc mechanisms 
like the Fund for Cooperation, Compensation and Development. 
In fact, foreign investments are to be “guaranteed”, not regulated 
or controlled according to the Treaty. Since we -shall not be able 
to examine in detail all the social forces that shaped the formation 
and structure of ECOWAS in this paper, we shall deal with only 
one—the role of foreign capital and Nigeria. 

While acknowledging the various internal problems in 
ECOWAS member countries such as the high level of political ins- 
tability, low internal integration, inflation, unemployment and 
underemployment, low foreign reserves and serious trade deficits, 
ideological differences, cultural diversity and varying colonial ex- . 
periences, this section will examine a major internal problem. 
This is the class and economic interests in the region which in the 
final analysis determined the direction and strength of the scheme. 

The question of class in Africa has generated an extensive 
debate which we do not intend to examine here. Suffice to note 
that in so far as production, distribution and consumption takes 
place within social formations, classes necessarily exist. This is 
because classes are defined in relation to ownership and control of 
the means of production and exchange i.e. in relation to the gene- 
ration and appropriation of surplus in the society. The relation of 
the established classes to-political power and the state is also a 
very fudamental aspect of class definition. 

The starting point therefore, for analysing a scheme such as 
ECOWAS would be to identify the forces that initiated and conse- 
quently dominated the integration process. This would enable us 
to understand the level, content and context in which the scheme 
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was formulated. As Axline notes : 


It is possible to identify other relevant actors who will have an 
important influence on the outcome of integration..,...... with 
respect to domestic politics, the existing political divisions, 
issues and forces in the society will be reflected in and will 
influence policy positions towards integration”. 


This is important because the theory of integration.is funda- 


mentally linked to the theory of development as manifested in the 


participating economies. . 
Colonialism not only balkanized the West African sub-region, 
but also led to the outward orientation of the regional economy 
and the creation of a dependant bourgeoisie. Colonial capital 
consolidated its dominant position after political independence 
through the incorporation of regional power elites as partners, 


‘advisers, directors and shareholders. The consequence of this has 


been the dependence of West Africa on former colonial and other 
metropolitan centres for financial and industrial investments, and 
for the supply of medium and high level manpower. Some regional 
states, particularly the Francophones rely heavily on France for 
political and military protection, Since the section of the domi- 
nant class that captured political power at independence had been 
raised to benefit from the structures and institutions created by 
colonialism, little or no change took place in the regional econo- 
mies after political independence. 

It is therefore evident that we must locate the often identified’ 
problems of continued rural-urban inequity, export of raw ma- 
terials and so on, must be-located within the comprador role of the 
bourgeoisie in. West Africa. This comprador role is evidenced in 
the continued domination of the regional economies by foreign. 
capital and the silence of the ECOWAS treaty on the issue of re- 
gulating foreign investments. As Vaitsos has argued : 


From the very beginning of integration efforts of developing 
economies during the colonial period, the presence and posi- 
tions of some local groups proved together with the interests 
of the colonial powers to be fundamental in shaping regional 
economic cooperation. The mechanisms and instruments of 
integration process correspond to the interests, ideology and - 
conception that is attributed to economic development by the 
‘social groups which stand to derive the major advantages 
from that process" 


My own research on ECOWAS, revealed the following. That 
Nigeria was the chief initiator of ECOWAS. Acting as the “core” 
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state and using Togo, Nigeria engaged in a kind se “spraying dip- 
lomacy’’, bribing other regional states to join ECOWAS. Nigeria 
was able to do this effectively because of the substantial oil reve- 
nues that accrued to it after 1973. “However, other regional states 
like Mali, suffering from the drought and with no aid coming from 
France did not need to be bribed into ECOWAS. The Ivory Coast 
at that time was seeking regional markets and more labour for its 


-plantations. The real point however is that the moving force in 


Nigeria was not the Nigerian state or indegenous bourgeoisie, but 
foreign capital that had dominated the Nigerian Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade and Industries since 1888. 

The dominant class in Nigeria is essentially comprador, de- 
pending on foreign capital for its social status, wealth and stay 
in power. The state is controlled by a technocratic-comprador 
class whose interest is fundamentally in the service of foreign 
capital, because it produces nothing internally. Thus, foreign 
capital, using the Nigerian | state and the latter using its oil reve- 
nues, modelled ECOWAS: to preserve the status-quo. The only 
change being that, with the free mobility of labour, capital now 
has a larger labour reserve to draw on and with the elimination of 


‘tariff barriers, foreign capital can now take advantage of a wider 


market. 

The reason for the foregoing being that foreign ‘capital is the 
only-:sector in the regional economy powerful and sufficiently in- 
tegrated to take advantage of the expanded opportunities provided 
by the new scheme. And with the deliberate silence of the 
ECOWAS treaty on the nature of direct foreign investment in the 
regional economy, it would seem that the regional power elites only 
paved the way for the former to make more profits. 

In order to put the underlying theme of the discussion so far 
ona solid basis, let us briefly look at the Nigerian chambers of 
Commerce which was the regional base on which foreign. capital 
pre-empted ECOWAS. Founded in 1888 as the Lagos Chambers 
of Commerce, it was prior to World War II dominated exclusively 
by foreign firms. By 1969, nine years after political independence, 
Nigerian companies (most of them commercial or partnerships 
with expatriates) constituted. about 25% of the chambers’ member- 
ship, which was now the Nigerian Chambers of Commerce. 
Serious efforts were made to recruit Nigerians so as to rationalise 
and infact guarantee the participation of foreign capital in the 
nation’s economy. 

. Thus by 1973 when the idea of ECOWAS was being formu- 
lated, a Nigerian was the Chambers’ president. Though by 1970 
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seventeen of the thirty members of the national executive were 
Nigerians,‘the leadership and control of the vital standing com- 
mittees and trade groups—shipping, exports and imports, indus- 
trial motor and transport, economics and statistics, and publica- 
tions. remained firmly in the hands of multinational corporations 
leaving the small businessmen and tourism committees to Nigeri- 
ans'*. The chambers also experienced a-crisis in 1970 when a 
group of indigenous entrepreneurs broke out to establish the Orga- 
nisation of Nigerian Indigenous Businessmen. 

However, this new group lacking the support of the state, 
which on the one hand promulgated an indegenization decree and 
on the other pushed for an integration scheme allowing for the 
free flow of factors of production, this group remained weak or 
reduced to the service of foreign capital. In the Ivory Coast, 
where a plantation based bourgeois class existed, the industrial 
sector had in the first place been under the control of foreign 
capital since political indendence. Second, very little links existed 
between industry and agriculture and third, the existing industries 
till the present are dominated by foreign manpower. However, 
the establishment of ECOWAS would legitimise for the plantation 
based dominant class, the continued inflow of not only the tradi-. 
tional Voltaic labour but also cheap Jabour from all over the 
region in “ the spirit of ECOWAS”. Also, ECOWAS would enable 
a member like the Ivory Coast to break into the West African 
market, thus contrary to pre-1973 perception of Nigeria as a threat, 
it was now seen as an opportunity—with its over eighty million 
people it is a very viable market. ` The drought stricken sahelian 
states also perceived possible benefits from the elimination of 
tarrifs. Access to the coast would be easier and as relatively less 
developed members of the community, they could count on special ` 
attention from the ECOWAS Fund. 

What we wish to demonstrate in the first instance, is, that 
ECOWAS right from rhe beginning was “captured? by foreign | 
capital, using Nigeria as a base. The ‘‘friendship” between the 
president of the Nigerian Chambers of Commerce and the Nigerian 
Federal Commissioner for Economic Development and Recons- 
truction, who was the chief architect of ECOWAS, goes a long 
way to demonstrate the Jinks between the state and foreign capital. 

The Commissioner demonstrated this when he had cause to 
comment that: 


“The reality of a community rests largely in the hands of what 
one might loosely describe as the agents of socio-economic 
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activity—business, industrial’ and financial enterprises and 
institutions and their organised associations like the Chambers 
of Commerce and industry and professional associations. If 
these agents of socio-economic_activity do not exist, they 
have to be created, if they exist, they must be induced to 
function across national frontiers.” - 


Thus while the political leaders were yet to agree, foreign 
capital had gone beyond Nigeria to establish a united front, for 
the Nigerian leader was later to state : 


“May I express our great satisfaction with the bold initiative 
taken by the businessmen in our West African sub-region who 
have given practical demonstration of our hopes and aspira- 
tions by forming the Association of West African Chambers 
of Commerce. They deserve our fullest support.’’!® 


4 

This foreign-capital dominated Association was to play a 
fundamental role in pressurising other West African governments 
into joining ECOWAS and ensuring that the type of integration 
adopted did not harm its entrenched interests in the regional 
economy. 

One can inlight of the statements above, understand, why, 
irrespective of the failure of laissez-faire and hybrid systems oj} 
integration in the Third World, ECOWAS only agreed to employ 
the fund for cooperation to “guarantee foreign investments” in the 
region. 

A question that arises at this stage is, why should transna- 
tional corporations push for regional integration ? First, where 
there are moves by regional governments for such a scheme, it is 
more beneficial to be part of the movement and try to destroy or 
influnce it than stay out and be deprived of profits. Its level of 
consolidation and the strength of indigenous classes would de- 
termine how successful this alternative would be. Second, con- 
tribution to negotiations, not only legitimises participation but in 
the long run facilitates a firmer control on the regional economy. 

ECOWAS was not designed to influence the operation of 
foreign capital in any way, thus, one can understand why TNCs 
have till present supported the scheme. The community has infact 
facilitated the penetration of national restrictions on imports and 
exports, investments, and has contributed to the underdevelopment 
of indigenous entrepreneurship. One would have to be overtly 
optimistic to expect representatives of foreign capital to bargain 
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positively in the interest of regional economies unless there were 
no alternatives. This latter situation never arose in ECOWAS. 

John Kwadjo, writing on ECOWAS and the domination of 
foreign capital has argued that this domination in terms of invest- 
ments in industry, agriculture and services in West Africa is 


...as high as 97.7% of Nigeria’s economy, 87.4% of Senegal’s 
economy and 80% of the Ivory Coast’s by French mono- 
polies, according to 1974 U.N. sources on transnational cor- 
porations, British monopolies control 87% of the Gambia’s 
economy, 84.4% of that of Sierra-Leone. In Nigeria, foreign 
monopolies continue to control 65% of all industrial invest- 
ment and the same figure holds as well for Ghana,” 


With these levels of domination, how can a regional com- 
munity hope to successfully, harmonize the participating economies 
and create a dynamic for self-sustained growth and development ? 
The comprador nature of the dominant classes in the regional 
economy, has clearly prevented them from providing a united front 
against the domination of foreign capital. Crisis and conflict are 
the inevitable results of hybrid schemes, primarily because the 
contradiction between the accumlative needs on indigenous social 
classes and foreign capital, coupled with competitive nationalism, 
a precipitate of neo-colonial dependence cannot be resolved under 
such schemes. We must therefore locate the problems of West 
African integration in this neo-colonial context in order to com- 
prehend the deficiencies in the Treaty. 

The problems that. have confronted ECOWAS since 1975 
include that of staffing the secretariat and agencies, hierarchy 
clashes leading to the dismissal of the first Director for the 
ECOWAS Fund, threats of withdrawals from the Ivory Coast, very 
low contributions from the participating states and failure to 
adhere to agreements and protocols. The community has also 
faced very stiff competition from the French sponsored CEAO 


‘which embraces only the Francophone West African states, The 


existence of CEAO other than demonstrating a lack of confidence 
in ECOWAS by the Francc phone countries has resulted in divided 
loyalty and attention in terms of contributions and attendance at 
meetings. Š - 
CEAO has also created a problem for aid donors like the 
EEC and UNECA which are forced to fragment their projects and 
monetary contributions. Within less than a decade of existence, 
the relatively more developed member states of the community 
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have had cause to re-evaluate some decisions like the free mobility 
of labour because as receiving states they lacked the absorptive 
capacity. Infact most Nigerians now blame problems like un- 
employment, prostitution, high crime rate and overcrowding in the 
cities on ECOWAS. While this might be true to some extent, it 
is equally a manifestation of the absence of middle and grass root 
support for a scheme like ECOWAS which was infact an exclusive 
affair of political figures, technocrats, businessmen (local and 
foreign), and bureaucrats, Political tensions, as was experienced in 
the Sergeant Doe affair, threatened the fragile unity in the com- 
munity. This in part has led to pre-occupation with secondary 
issues like the ECOWAS defence force, a factor not required for 
successful intergration, but more related to the personal need of 
the political leaders to put down all opposition and keep them- 
selves in power. , 

Moreover, Senegal has continued to express the fear that 
Nigeria’s size, population and resources makes it a potential danger 
to the Franophone community. This explains why Senegal, more 
than any other Francophone state is more committed to CEAO . 
than ECOWAS. 

Finally, these problems among others, fundamental as they 
are, cannot be resolved through an adherence to integrative systems 
that prvoide foreign capital a free reign within the regional eco- 
nomy. The community must consciously employ integration as a 
means for reversing the condition of neo-colonial dependence and 
more specifically, the domination of the regional economy by 
foreign capital, This can be achieved through the deliberate re- 
organisation of the participating economies, the mobilisation and 
involvement of the people in the formulation and implementation 
of policies which affect them and finally, the regulation or control 
of foreign investments- In relation: to the latter point, foreign 
capital has to be accepted selectively, their location and method of 
operation regulated in the primary interest of the region. In the 
final analysis, change must be seen as encompassing social, cul- 
tural, political and economic spheres of society. Since there is 
basically nò reason to expect existing power elitesto do these 
sooner or later, perhaps the advantage of ECOWAS as presently 
constituted after all, is that it could create conditions that will 
promote the emergence of forces that will perceive integration in 
alternative ways. 
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The study of political science as a discipline of social science 

began seriously in Africa during the sixties, when most of the 
African countries gained independence. During the pre-indepen- 
dence days there was in understandable reluctance on the part of 
the colonial masters to allow the African students to gain any 
insight into the nature of the power structure and the governing 
processes in their countries. Asin India, more so in Africa the 
colonial governments were sensitive to the national aspirations of 
the natives. The colonialists preferred imparting liberal education 
so that indigenous population could be trained for helping the 
colonial administration. The study of politica] science as a cri- 
„tical analysis of political life was positively discouraged in the 
education systems introduced by the colonial powers they never 
intended that Black African students should gain any knowledge 
which could be used for challenging their colonial domination. 
Immediately after Independence, education systems. were expended 
and political science was included in the syllabi followed in such 
premier educational institutions as the colleges at Legon in Ghana, 
Ibadan in Nigeria in Uganda. 

Rapid socio-economic and political changes taking place in 
the wake of Independence brought into focus the importance of 
various social sciences including political science in African coun- 

tries. The new governments there began inviting social scientists 
from Europe and North America for expert advice. These advisers 
came either through government-to-government agreements or as 
part of technical aid coming from international organisations. 
The net effect of it was to was to underline the necessity of train- 
ing African students in social sciences, including political science, 
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so that they could replace expatriate advisers in course of time. 

Simultaneously in the sixties interest in the political processes 
and problems in ‘‘developing’’ countries grew in the western 
countries, especially in the United States. The newly-independent 
African countries provided a fascinating research area for the 
western political scientists to study the problems of political de- 
velopment and modernisation. The research output of the western 
scholars convinced the African rulers about the necessity of study- 
ing political science. Moreover, with increasing official recognition 
of the skills of political science graduates for civil service jobs, the 
subject became very popular among university students. As the 
status of the discipline improved, more and more African students 
wanted to acquire higher training in political science in order to 
enter the faculties of African universities. The relatively larger 
opportunities for studying at the universities of Europe and North 
America helped this process. By the early 1970s political science 
was well established as a respected discipline in African universities. 

Because of this legacy, the study, teaching and research pro- 
grammes of political science in Africa have been dominated by 
traditions of scholarship developed in western Europe and North 
America. After a decade or so the study and research in political 
science in Africa today seems to be facing a sort of identity crisis. 
The entire nature of this crisis is not, however, fully African; the 
crisis partly originates from the situation in the western countries 
also. 

African political scientists have carried out within a span of 
decade a good amount of researches. They have concerned them- 
selves with almost all branches of the discipline like political theory, 
political philosophy, public administration, political sociology, 
political economy, and international relations. They have tried 
to analyse the salient features of African poiitics and the common 
pattern which characterises it. There are numerous differences 
between the African countries themselves such as territorial and 
population size, historical and contemporary experience, structure 
of social organisation, level of social and economic development, 
resource endowment, and thé number and quality of political 
elites : they influence politics differently in different African 
countries. But Nevertheless there seems to be some common 
features, namely, the intense and often violent political competition, 
acture ethnic and elite conflicts, tendencies towards aggrandisement 
of power both at personal and institutional levels, the adoption by 
governments of different ideologies of development inthe face of 
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more or less similar problems of development, and the dependent 
nature of the foreign policies. 

For acquiring a good understanding of African politics, poli- 
tical science in Africa today seems to be in for a serious inquiry 
into the professional identity and specialisation of political scien- 
tists. This query has led African political scientists to take note 
of theory and methodological ~issues in political science as well as 
the relationship of political science with other social sciences, 
especially in African context. There is a strong school of thinking 
of the new generation of African political scientists who argue 
- that much of current professional specialisation within the social 
sciences is obstructive to an understanding of substantive social 
problems. They feel the urgent need to develop theories and 
- methods which would allow them to treat issues as social wholes. 

Political economy, as developed within the Marxist tradition, seems 
to offer them a basis for reintegration of fragmented knowledge 
about social life. On the basis of such a unified approach which 
helps the growth of the understanding of a wider social and his- 
torical context other maningful specialisations are believed to be 
achievable.1 7 
Traditionally the Western scholars adopted theorectical 
` models in their study of African politics, namely, the modernisation 
model, and the cultural pluralism model. The modernisation model? 
seeks to explain the institutional weaknesses of politics in African 
countries in terms of the vacuum created by the rapid replacement: 
of traditional institutions through modernisation involving rapid 
social and economic changes: hence political instability is viewed 
as inevitable. The cultural pluralism or ethnic-conflict model? 
focuses on the social structure of the African countries and their 
heterogeneity in terms of language, social organisation, values, — 
beliefs, and other cultural characteristics leading to some natural 
conflicts on interests and aspirations : hence aggressiveness, rivalry 
and competition are viewed as natural. The modernisation model 
locates the factors and forces responsible for political instability 
within the modernizing societies themselves, and the cultural 
pluralism model assumes that the various groups which constitute 
the polity exist as separate communities with their distinct cultural 
values, institutional patterns and political ‘orientations. But 
whereas the first model totally ignores the impact of colonialism 
and the role of neocolonialism, the second model’s assumption is 
sociologically not correct. The African countries have been and are 
being exploited by the western colonial and neo-colonial powers, 
and nowhere in sub-saharan Africa well defined and self-contained 
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cultural units can be found. Both these models suffer from being 
static and ahistorical. The actual historical experiences of the 
African societies need to be taken into account for understanding 
contemporary patterns of political behaviour. The truth is this 
that whereas politics in the developed countries is founded on 
sound economic bases and their material abundance has been lar- 
gely made possible by overseas exploitation, politics in African 
countries is based on poverty and scarcity created by extensive 
colonial exploitation of the continent in the past and even now. ` 
The objective economic conditions determine the social clevages and 
help form classes with competing interests; the character and 
structure of political interaction in a competitive-bargaining 
situation are moulded by these conditions. The elite conflicts 
found in different African countries reflect the material interests 
of different groups in society. Political conflict there is a reflection 
of competing economic interests in society. Because of the depen- 
dent nature of their economies, the African countries have fallen 
victims to the manipulations of the international capitalist system. 
Domestic economic problems caused by the economic forces else- 
where do have an impact on the politics; of the African countries; 
the recent examples are Zambia and Zaire. The colonial exploitation 
processes either cause or aggravate elite and ethnic conflicts in 
African societies and thereby produce political instability in those 
countries. The colonial regimes had all through encouraged uneven 
development of the colonies as part of their divide-and-rule policy, 
and have left behind a strong legaey of conflicts. The post-indepen- 
dence politics is a continuotion of the: colonial experience ‘and the 
inherited institutions through which state power is exercised, Most 
of the nationalist governments in Africa appear to lean towards 
authoritarianism mainly because of the fact that the colonial 
institutions were built up for controlling and exploting the people. 
The new generation of African political scientists has started be- 
coming conscious about the influences of the objective conditions 
of the material base on the politics of their countries.* The history 
of the present is, so to say, the key to the understanding of the 
characteristics of politics. 5 

To the new generation of African political scientists the 
competing paradigms within the non-Marxist social science appear 
methodologically wrong and confusing the methodological under- 
pinning of the non-Marxist social science is positivism which tends 
to be particularist, antitheoretical and eclectic.’ Empiricism ignores 
social relations or the social meanings and implications of indivi- 
dual behaviour. The study of political institutions in isolation 
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which is detached from the total social order produces barren and 
useless conclusions. When the non-Marxist social scientists realised 
it, they came forward with “systems analysis”; methodologically it 
is derived from cybernetics and functionalism, and seeks to correct 
positivism. Change or development is studied in systems analysis 
but such studies are done in static terms; moreover, processes like 
growth, development, cyclical motion, formation and disintegration 
are all defined as being idenntical. On this point, the systems 
analysis faulters. It is basically concerned with the adjustment and . 
equilibrium of a functioning status quo and does not prove to be of 
any help in studying contradictions or discontinuities. It deals with 
subsystem which are assumed to be separate parts of the system, 
hence it cannot’ integrate the analysis of social system. Being 
ahistorical, it prefers to understand different societies in a deductive 
way, and generally arrives at eclectic conclusions. A way out has 
recently by the western scholars beed found in the attempt to build 
up a ‘‘model of man’’.6 This attempt basically is akin to psycho- 
logism inasmuch -as it views the individual as the basic element in 
society; it cannot meaningfully relate being and consciousness in 
society. 

As these non-Marxist paradigms owing to their methodolgi- 
cal inadequancies fail to explain the social reality correctly and the 
new political science in Africa is relying on the dialectical and 
historical methodology for understanding the political realities. 
The leading theories emanating from the non-Marxist paradigms 
are mainly structural-functional theory, pluralist or intra-elite 
competition theory, ethnic reductionist theories, and cultural 
pluralism or ethnic conflict theory; none of these theories is found 
adequate to give a correct explanation of African political 
reality, Nor have the attempts of some African -leaders to deny 
the importance of class divisions in Africans societies (for 
example, Senghor, Sekou Toure, Mboya, Nyerere) have sutceeded 
in explaining the development taking place in African societies; the 
doctrines and slogans of “African socialism’? have failed to give 
any theoretical guideline to understand African politics. The 
peculiarities of African politics today can be understood to a great 
extent in terms of political economy analysis. That isto say, the 
political structure and processes are to be explained by relating 
them to the productive forces and production relations prevailing 
at particular phases of history. The character of the African 
bourgeoisie would be better analysed if such analysis seeks to 
perceive the interrelationship between the bourgeoisie and the 
Masses as a dialectic of ethnicity and class struggle. Unlike in 
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European countries in an earlier phase of history, colonia] statism 
in Africa prevented the formation of national bourgeoisie; instead, | 
regionalised and tribalised elites have been created. In Nigeria, for 
example, the elite groups’ could not play the. historlcal role of 
developing the productive force; hence they are sometimes described 
as “faulted bourgeoisie’! This type of bourgeoisie did not create 
their own state power but merely inherited a socio-economic system 
and state structure created by, and basically for, the colonial power. 
All African bourgeoisies are, in fact, dependent on international 
capitalism and they exploit ethnic politics to conceal other 
intrasocietal antagonisms such as class struggle and maldistribution. 
Such contradictions are essentially inherent in the neo-colonial 
capitalist framework and cannot be resolved by technical-incre- 
mental changes which are system-imanent. Occasionally military 
interventions have tried to resolve the contradictions of the ruling 
classes, but the military itself very soon finds its own logic of 
retaining state power in its own hands and thereby develops the 
contradictions further. State intervention on the economy is pain- 
ted as socialism but it really constitutes an attempt to generate 
economic growth and appropriate the surplus value for the power. 
elites. In course of time further contradictions, viz, intra-military 
conflicts, intra-bureaucracy differences, conflicts between civil 
service and military, conflicts between civil service and business 
develop. These conflicts 'cannont be resolved by the government . 
whose conflict-management capacity is crippled by the weakness of 
administrative machniery, corruption, and a general weariness of | 
military rule among the people. This kind of insight understanding 
would be possible only with the help of a theoretical framework of 
political economy analysis. The study of political sciencein African 
universities has just begun to assume this methodological orienta- 
tion. Such orientation seems to have great potential forunr avelling 
the mysteries of African political structures, processes, and work- 
ing. It may be necessary, however to buttress political economy 
analysis with adequate empirical data. 
Following the general fashion in the discipline of political 
science in the 1950s and 1960s the political scientists working in 
Africa have studied the political phenomenon of elections. Some 
have made a particular election the focus of their study, while 
others have sought to use electoral data to analyse the nature of 
the political systems as a whole. These election studies were 
mostly undertaken during the period of rapid de-colonisation in 
Africa, as the electoral procedure was generally used to determine 
the form, rate and direction of the de-colonization process.? The 
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African elites including the military rulers, have been elections as 
a means of securing international recognition of the legitimacy of 


. their regimes. Steps taken in Zimbabwe in 1980 to create an open, 


competitive electoral system is a case in point. The African poli- 
tical scientists have taken interest in election studies not to study - 
voting behaviour (motivation and manner of voting) as such but 
because elections indicate the quality of political participation. It 
js through elections that the interests of the citizen and the policies 
of the state are linked. So far as the experiences of different 
African countries are concerned, elections have not produced honest 
and competent governments ; but still elections perform a repre- 
sentative function and offer an opportunity for mass political par- 
ticipation. The role of elections becomes crucial in those societies 
where class forces are evolving : in such situations elections help 
regulate conflict, recruit political leaders, and develop political 
socialisation patterns. Hence election studies as study of political 
participation (not as study of voter turn-out and electoral choice) 
and study of regime-legitimation are likely to provide valuable 
data to political economy analysis. 

This point about the interrelatedness of social sciences is 
well reficted in the political economy approach which has become 
popular among the new generation of African political scientists. 


_ Much of its attraction has come from its break with conventional 


social science, and its common sense perception of the unity of 
social reality. They seem to believe strongly in redefining the 
scope of political science in terms of political economy. Samir 
Amin has made particularly important contributions in developing 
and introducing theories of underdevelopment, colonialism and 
imperialism in the African context. There are other good studies 
of ‘class analysis’ and ‘underdevelopment theory’ which have had 
a strong impact on the study of African politics in recent years. 
One can hope that the African followers of Joan Robinson, Maurice 
Dobb, Althusser, Bettelheim, Baran, Sweezy, and Hobsbawm would 
be producing critical analyses of African political reality.” This 
intellectual trend among African social scientists has grown in 
dimension mainly during the 1970s as a result of the strengthening 
of anticolonial and anti-imperialist movements throughout the 
Third World. The academic domination of the traditional Anglo- 
American scholars over the African political scientists is today 
rapidly decreasing. The political journals with an academic base, 
such as Monthly Review, The New Left Review, Economy and 
Society, ave attaracting African readership. 

The African political scientists, at least those who want to 
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break with the western tradition of a “science of pdlitics’” have 
raised the question: should politics be studied to the near-total 
neglect of the valuational foundations of political inquiries ? The 
most important role of the intellectual in any society has been that 
of unmasking ideology, exposing the injustice and the respression 
that exists in society, and seeking the way to a new and higher form 
of social life that would make possible a creative and contented life. 
But when intellectnals become professional, this role is abandoned. 
The intellectual elite then claims access to power ona supposedly 
‘‘value-free’’ science and technology of social management. In 
times like this, the importance of the social critic becomes more 
crucial than before. The critic must be capable of analysing the 
content of the ‘‘expertise’’, its mormative justification, and its 
social use. In developing countries the need for such critics can 
hardly be overemphasied. Political science in African countries 
need to be made relevant to their prevailing social conditions so 
that political scientists can play the role of a social critic. The new 
generation of the African political scientists seem to be inclined to 
reject the “‘value-free”’ science of politics. The argument appears 
to be like this : the “Great Issues” of political life like democracy, 
constitutionalism, liberty, equality individual rights local autonomy 
nationalism and so .on have not yet been decided; and “philoso- 
phy’’, not empirical data collection. is necessary for settling these 
issues, Hence value-free political science has not relevance for 
African social conditions. A socially relevant political science 
must enable the students to exercise social responsibility. towards 
the neglected classes and’ sectors of society. It is basically the value 
system of the society which has to be changed through the new 
(not empirical or behavioural) political science taking a total view 
of the social reality. In this task the method called political eco- 


nomy analysis derived from Marxism has already provided useful 
_ guideliness. 
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Urbanization in Pre-Colonial 
West Africa 


DHRUBA GUPTA 


From a historical point of view, one has to look for the forces, 
both historical and geographical, which were responsible for the 
origin and growth of the communities. Lack of adequate evidence 
makes it difficult to have an accurate account of the cities, parti- 
cularly those of the earlier period, but one can perhaps admit at 
the outset that no generalization is possible (or desirable either) 
in this respect, and that the communities were in all probability 
products of the particular responses of particular people to their 
particular necessities. The necessities, may be, economic, political, 
religious, or all of them combined together. ; 

Generalizations, however, have been made about the first rise 
of cities in genera]. Louis Mumford explains it as a result of “union 
between neolithic and more archaic paleolithic culture,”’! and des- 
ctibes the result of this union as the growth of “a structure spe- 
cially equipped to store aud transmit the goods of civilization, 
sufficiently condensed to afford the maximum amount of facilities 
in a minimum of space’*. Mumford’s criticism of Gordon Childe’s 
idea of urban ‘revolution’ is worth mentioning in this connection, 
because cities in West Africa, except ina few cases like those of 
Abeokuta and Ibadan, do not appear to have been a violent and 
sudden departure from the rural surroundings out of which they 
grew, a departure noticed in bases of many modern industrial cities. 
The cities, according to Mumford did not wipe out the pre-existing 
culture, but increased the ‘efficacy and scope’ of the preliminary 
culture. As regards fostering agricultural occupations, he suggested 
that cities rather caused multiplication of villages and extension 
of agricultural activities by heightening the demand for food This 
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in general may apply to many of the West African cities. The town- 
farm relationship in Yorulabaland is unique in its closenesss and 
lack of adversity. In Timbuktu, Miner notices cases of the rural 
economy feeding the urban economy and vice versa. The peripheral 
Daga people used to herd for the citizens, and the Songhai peasants 


. and Bela serfs used to farm for them. ‘‘Theriverfolk, both Bozo and 


Songhai. supply fish which forms an important element of diet. This 
progress Mumford prefers to call ‘Implosion’, to suggest that the 
growth of urban communities in the early stage of history did not 
affect rural life adversely, as the growth of industrial cities in our . 
time is supposed to have done. Possibly a similar gentle process was 
in operation in the field of urbanization in many cases in pre-colo- 
nial West Africa, and, if that is so, the chance of getting evidence of 
a sharp rural-urban dichotomy in the pre-colonial period becomes 
much less, unless we can definitely prove the Bayazida or.the 
Oduduwa legends and show that the external conquerors maed 
the cities their power-centres, and forced the autochthonous 
people to continue primary production for the newcomers—the 
ruling class. If the connection between the Nok culture and the 
Ife could be firmly established, a connection explained by Willett 
on an archaeological basis, then the one section. of the earliest 
urbanization in Yorubaland could easily be cited as an example 
of this gentle implosion. According to Willett ‘Radio-carbon 
samples from the type-site suggeet (Nok) terracotta figures began 
to be made some time after 900°B C, probably by a neolithic or 
early metal age people; and that culture may have continued to 
terracottas after AD 200."4 Willett indicates the similarity 
between the pottery figures (figures approaching life size, similar 
stylization, same elaborate bead ornaments, etc) of the Nok culture 
and the early Ife culture. He further adds, “A framgment of a 
head found in 1956 at Ire, near Ikirun, about 35 miles north of 


‘Ife, appears to be the intermediate between the the two styles (Nok 


and Ife).’’> Though there is a time gap between these two cultures, 
as per the radio carbon datings of the early Ife artefacts and burial 
sites (earliest A D 960, a. ‘non-descript’ pottery found in the Ife 
University compus dates 410 B C, but Willett has warned that this 
needs more confirmation®). the similarity of artefacts leaves enough 
ground to believe that the Ife urban culture of the early payement 
period, or, to use Ozanne’s periodization, early medieval period,” 
was a gentle implosion from the neolithic culture of the Nok 
people. If this continuity could be firmly established, then ‘a clear 
proof ofearly indigenous urbanization in Yorubaland could be 
obtained. The question of external origin, raised by the Oduduwa 
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legend, would then not have troubled the historians. The impor- 
tance of the Oduduwa or the Kisra legend, (specially the Lamuradu 
version of the former), might have been concocted at a much later 
date to add respectability to the ruling class of the cities and king- 
doms concerned. If they have any historical validity, at best they 
may speak of the migration of a powerful people from elsewhers 
who established their political control over the autochthonous people 
possibly, during the middle of the pavement period, and eventually 
they possibly integrated with the autochthones. But that does not 
explain the process of urbanization. The same thing can be said of - 
the Bayazide legend of the Hausa city-states. 
If Ife could be conclusively proved to be the nucleus of Yoruba 
culture in every way, then the migration-settlement theory would 
be acceptable as an agent of urbanization within Yorubaland. 
Even the non-Yoruba city of Benin would then be connected with 
Ife, as Eweka I, the first king of the new dynasty, is said to bea 
son of Oranyan, founder, of Old Oyo. But Benin as a settlement 
of the Edo people, under the leadership of Ogieso, possibly existed 
before that. 
However, even if the Oranyan story is proved to be true, 
Eweka I cannot be called the founder of city. The place asa 
nucleated settlement before Eweka’s coming into power existed, 
and possibly it was another exaple of Mumford’s implosion. Other 
Yoruba oral ciries are said to have branched off from Ife, according 
to Yoruba oral traditions. The westernmost of these settlements was 
Ketu, as per K’tu tradition, and the variation to be noted between 
the Ketu version and Johnson’s version of the Oduduwa legand is i 
that according to the Ketu version, Oduduwa was the mother of 
one sho-ipashan who is supposed to be the ancestor of the people 
of Ketu, Save, and Oyo.’ The ambiguity of the sex of the legen- 
dary figure is rather of anthropolgical interest, but the fact that 
many of the Yuroba cities claim Oduduwa of Ite as their prime 
ancestor, strengthens the conception that Ife was a focal point of 
Yoruba urbanization of a Iter period in different areas. 
The religious factor as an agent of urbanization is very often 
emphasized, perhaps overemphasized in certain cases. As wheatley 
- claims, “Whenever is any of the regions primary urban generation, 

we trace back the characteristic urban form to its earliest mani- 

festation we arrive at a ceremonial city.,.Nor can it be denied that 

the material manifestations of cult and ritual dre likely to be cast 

in a durable form capable of surviving the vicssitiudes of time.” 

Wheatley then goes on to explain that in the course of time meei Se 

as an emergenc í E1% 

was gence of a ‘sacerdotal elite’ in which ‘the instru ey ca e 
ee, X 
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of political, social, economic and sacred’ powers were united. While 
it is a debatable point whether in ‘any of the regions of primary 
urbanization,’ this religio-political factor was an invariable pro- 
genitor, there is strong reason to believe that Ife is an example of 
this type of urbanization in its classical penod. 

That the city could retain its sacred authority over almost the 
whole of the Yoruba region might be considered as a sign of the 
being the centre of pre-colonial urbanization of Yorubaland. 
Possibly a not very sharp differentiation between the sacred and the 
secular authority took place, especially in Old Oyo. That is why - 
Oyo became an Afinnucleated ufban centre, while the shrine of the 
Shango was in between the walls of the city. This difference bet- 
ween Oyo and Ife is pointed out by Wheatley when he says that 
Oni of Ife weilded less political power, than the Afin of Oyo.!° 
The Oni, ‘has traditionally exercized ritual authority over the 
Yoruba people by virtue of his custody of the sacred city built at 
the navel of the earth, the point from which the creation of the 
world had been initiated.’ 

A ritualistic interpretaion may be offered by some scholars in 
respect of urbanization in Hausaland, if the ritual aspects 
like Dutsen Dala, or Dutsen Kufena could be proved to be uuclei 
-of Hausa towns. But the common sense view tends to equate 
urbanization in the Sudanic area with the impact of Islam, since 
Islam is generally said to be a traders religion. This common 
sense view-was strenghtened when G A Shepperson divided urbani- 
zation in Africa in five categories on the basis of the diversity of the 
origins of the urban communities :—(1) African proto-urbanization | 
(Zimbabwe), (2) Islamic Urbanization (Timbuktu), (3) Coastal Slav- 
ing settlement (Lagos), (4) European founded pre-industrial cities 
(Cape Town), (5) Modern Towns resulting from Industria] Capita- 
lism (Ndola). Out of these categories, he makes a point about the 
first one that these ‘proto-urban communities’ were “settlements by 
Africans without direct intervention from outside”, and he suggests 
that they might have been of religious origin.12 While the use of 
the prefix prolo remains to be questioned, but Ife, assan example of 
primary generation of urbanization in a particular part of West 
Africa, could be possibly included in this category. Shepperson’s 
second category, which tends to support the common sense. view, 
raises Some questions. There is no-doubt about the fact that Islam 
played a very important role in shaping the urban character of 
cities like Timbuktu and Djenne, especially since the days of Mansa 
Musa, but Islam does not seems to explain the very origin of these 
cities. According to Tarikh as-Sudan, Djenne, “had been founded 
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by the pagans during the middle of the second century of the 
hegire of the Prophet : the inhabitants were not converted to Islam 
before the end of the sixth century of the hegira”. Es Sadi mentions 
a ‘sultan Konboro’ who was the first chief of Djenne to accept 
Islam and the inhabitants followed suit. Pefontan, basing his 
‘histoire’ on the Tarikhs, states that Timbuktu was founded in the 
twelth century A D as a camp of the Magcharen Tuaregs under an 
old slave woman named Timbuktu (‘femme an grossnombril’), and 
explains its extension as a result of its being the halt:ng place of 
traders from Trilitanis, Egypt, and Touat on their way to Birou 
(Walata). This clearly states of trade as the progenitor of the 
urban settlement at Timbuktu, and Islam as such has no connection - 
with the origin of the city, except for the fact that the traders from 
the north and north-west were Moslems. Pefontan suggests that the 
rise of Timbuktu was at the cost of Birou and at a later stage 
(vers 1290 AD), many prosperous people from Birou settled in 
Timbuktu in a special quarter called Birouque Kounda, where they 
built, “flat houses of reefs, luxurious for that age, especially in 
contrast with the straw-huts of the Magcharen’”’.14 While this may 
indicate that even at that earlier stage, Timbuktu revealed a sort of 
stratification in terms of material culture and ethnic heterogeneity, 
it does not in any way show thatthe Birou Kounda became a 
centre of dissemination of Islamic culture. Possibly, Islam as a 
religion did not play any crucial role in shaping the urban character 
of Timbuktu before the days of Mansa Musa. Ea Sada’s boating 
about his ‘exquisite, pure, delicious, illustrious, city that ‘“Never 
was Timbuktu polluted by the cult of idol-worship; no body ever 
knelt down on its soil, except in front of the Clement’? 15—is not 
to be taken too literally. Miner mentions of fetish practices of the 
Gabibi in Timbuktu, practices which might have been done in the 
city throught its history, in spite of its predominant Koranic 
cultural atmosphere. ` 

The origin of the Hausa cities seems to be pre-Islamic. 
' Trimingham suggests a political origin as he states that Hausa city 
states “were formed when one birni secured the acknowledgement 
of widening circle of hamlets and then other birnis, and developed 
into a capital town whose head (sarki) changed from a village to a 
city chief with an elaborate court and official hierachy.*® This pro- 
cess seems to have taken place before Gajemasu’s (1085-1134) forti- 
fication of the new city of Rano, as will be apparent from Abdullahi 
Smith’s detailed discussion on state-formation in Hausa area. In 
fact, the real rise of Islam in Kano did not occur before Muhammed 
Rumfa’s time (1492/3-1541/2 A D). Apart from the fact that Islam 
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could not obliterate the Maguzawa religion even after the vigorous 
proselytizing of al-Maghili, Kano, and Katsina had already been 
great centres of wealth and commerce before the rise of Islam in 
Hausa cities during the fifteenth century A D. Abdullahi Smith 
shows that more than one factor might have been responsible for 
the growth of the Hausa cities. Thus he mentions the intorduction 
of ironworking during the first millennium B C, the situation of the 
nucleated hamlets convenient for becoming centres of the produc- 
tion of industrial goods and of general trade, and the religions 
factor of the iselbergs (Dutsen Dala) as causes of Hausa Urbaniza- 
tion.” In an article on the origin of the Hausa people, A Smith 
challenges the theories of external origin on linguistic, and ethnic 
grounds. He argues that Hausa belongs to Chadic group of 
languages, which is quite different from the Berber group, and 
points out that the lack of mention of a separate Hausa language 
in Arabic sources does not necessarily prove its non-existence, 
because Hausaland was practically unknown to the Arabs before 
they could enter that area after the Tuareg demination had been 
cstablished in Agades during as late as the fifteenth century. Thus 
A Smith shows that the Tuareg contact with the Hausa people was 
of a múch lesser importance than its supposed to have been -and it 
had no connection with the growth of nucleated settlements in Hau-. 
saland, and this is Smith’s mainchallenge to the Hamitic hypothesis. 
He shows that the early Berber and Arab invasions (7th to 10th 
century), ‘by-passed Hausaland far to the north-west; for the north 
Hausaland remained sealed off by the great erg of the Tenére and 
its eastward extension towards Tibesti’. - Azben could be the only 
door of Tuareg penetration, but, as Smith states, “although there | 
probably developed a concentration of Tureg in the mountains to 

the north of present day Agades during the period between twelfth 

to fourteenth centuries A D, there is no evidence at’ all that this 

affected the territory south of Agades until the foundation of the 
Tuareg ‘state’ centres on that town in the 15th century (long after 

the foundation of the Hausa Bakwai)’’.18 E ; 

A, Smith then questions the antiquity of the Bayajida legend, 

as there is no evidence of the same coming from a period earlier 
than the seventeedth century. So it mght be a prestingious concoc- 

into of a later period. Even if the legend is accepted as a clue to 

state-formation in the Hausa area. A. Smith rightly points out that. 
it rather speaks of Bornuan influence than of a Berber one. But 

here again be points out that all the Hausa city-states were not 

affected by Bornuan influence. ‘‘Zazzau seems to have emerged 

eventually from a group of small states only one of which had any 
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connection with the Hausa Bakwai’. States like Zamfara, Kebbi 
Yawuri, formed at a latter date by Hausa migrants from the 
original Hausa ciiy-states, had no connection: with the Hamitic 
hypothesis or the Bayajida legend. . 

The repudiation of external origin and conquest theories tends 
to suggest that here in Hausaland also, there was an urban implo- 
sion as in Yoruiaband, and the Urbanization at its earliest stage 
was a product of the local people’s response to their particular 
local situation. In that case, the Hausa. cities would fall in the 
first category rather than the second one of Shepperson. The 
implosion, as had been stated, has been éxplained by A. Smith by 
political and religious factors. According to Smith, a big change 
in Hausaland, when an unguwa or a nucleated hamlet ‘developed 
as a settling place for many unrelated immigrant lineages (beaause 
it-is a centre of attraction for me some reason) and became a gari 
ot town, requiring a ruler (sarki), ° then ata later stage the 
authority of the gari is extended over the surrounding couutry- 
side (kasa), and the expanding gari then becomes birni. As reli- 
gious nucleus of this urban implosion in Hausaland, A Smith, on 
the basis of Greenburg’s work points cut the importance of the 
iselbergs as dwelling places of the ‘iskoki’ spirits. Here we find a 
situation comparable to that of Ife in Yorulaband, as A Smith 
suggests. these places ‘‘may well have been centres of powerful 
cultural attraction for population. “If this religious factor is sub- 
stantiated with further research work, it will underline the Non- 
Islamic urbanization of Hausa cities at least a their earliest stage. 

There are cases of departures from this pattern of gentle 
implosion, whree there were mushroomlike growths of citics mianly 
due to military reasons This makes cities, like Ibadan and 
Abeokuta diffzrent from other Yoruba urban centres, and as such 
they are called ‘peculiar cities’ by Johnson. This process of ‘New 
Urbanization’ has been explained in detail by Ajayi. First he shows 
how the Fulani occupation of Ilorin and the obstruction created 
by Ilorin to the northern of connection of Oyo reduced the 
availability of horses, and thus ‘“‘cavalry soon ceased to be regar- 
ded as the elite corps of the army”? of Oyo. The blockade to the 
north redirected the search for military energy to the south and 
muskets started to paly a more imporant role in the Yoruba army. 
The superiority of musketeers over the caveliers was conclusively 
proved by Ibadan’s victory over Ilorin at the battle .of Ogbomoso 
in 1840.21 Thus the coming of mukets from the south caused the 
fall of Oyo, and the rise of cities like Ibadan and Abeokuta. On 
the basis of the newly gained military strength, the Yoruba people 
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“built new and larger towns, and cities to meet. the need 
for security and defence, the organization of food supply, the 
succour of regugees, and the establishment of a stable political and 
economic life.22 The growth of new towns is said to have caused 
the expansion of existing ones, and the new urbanization created a 
feeling of the competition in the field of urbanization. This rivalry. 
which is said to have caused expansion of existing towns, ushered 
in a new factor in Yoruba life, it destroyep the harmony between 
the town life and the rural life of the earlier days, as the expansion 
was done at the cost of villages which were destroyed. 

The migration from the Oyo area to the non-Oyo area during 
this new urbanization caused some sub-ethnic changes and created 
greater heterogeneity in the nineteenth century Yoruba communi- 
ties. For example, Osogho, formerly in Ijesa town, became an 
Oyo dominated town after the wars, and the Ijesa community was 
assimilated within the newcomer society. Ife had to build a 
separate quarter for the new Oyo migrants the Modakeke, and the 
proper Ife became a prominent feature in the political life of Ife 
during the nineteenth century. 

Thus, the wars of the nineteenth century seem to have crea- 
ted lot of changes in the settlement pattern of the Yoruba towns, 
and led to the evolution of a military leadership based on a ‘non- 
‘hereditary promotional system.’ But when we emphasize this 
change, we should not forget that there was an attempt to preserve 
a sense of continuity. The creation of New Oyo by Atiba can 
possibly be regarded as an example of that attempt to Bete con- 
tinuity in the midst of general up.heava].** 

Abeokuta arose as a camp of Egba refugees fleeing from 
Ibadan. As Biobaku describes in detaiis. “Before Shodeke decided 
to lead the Egla people to Abekuta, he had obtained a sample of 
its soil which he tested in order to satisfy himself that the region 
was fertile enough to support an influx of people?! In connection 
with the ‘New Urbanization’ in Abeokuta,, it should be noted that 
the Egba people during the pre-nineteenth ‘century period were not 
altogether devoid of urban communities in their own way, though | 
the urban settlements might not have been populous. As Biobaku 
states. “The basis of their communal life was the towns.’’*> These 


pre-Abeokute Egba ‘towns’ have been ‘reclaimed by the forest’ and 


it is difficult to get an exact idea of their shap, size and population. 
Basing on E. C. Irving’s C. M.S. Intelligencia of 1856 (Irving 
visited some ruins of the Egba towns in 1854-5) Biobaku surmises 
that there was considerable cooperation between the towns like Ake 
(capital), Ikija, Ikereku Idomapa. Irving’s description of Ijeun 
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shows that town had developed the double wall system. which 
according to archaeologiests was a later development in Yoruba 
urbanization.2® His description of six gates, the sixth being Bode- 
Obba or King’s Gate, or custom house, speaks of the importance 
of commerce in early Egba towns, This commercial factor and 
the fortification tend to show that possibly there was an Ife-like 
urban implosion in this area as well during what Ozane would like 
tocall Phase JI of the medieval urbanization, before the urban 
explosion took place during the nineteenth century. Lishabi’s 
attempt at Egba revival as against the domination of the Alifin 
might have helped urbanization in the late eighteenth century, as 
“he built a fortress on a hill in order,,.to watch the activities of 
the enemy (Oyo and Dahomey), and he remoined there at the head 
of a garrison’”’,?”? But his mysterious death put an end to the possi- 
bility of the growth of a metropolis, before the rise of Abeokuta. 
As regards military origin, mention should also be made of 
some new towns in the north, like Sokoto, Wurno and Katagum as 
products of the Fulani Jihad. As Mabogunje puts it, “the need for 
strategic locations of the Fulani led to the foundation of a number 
of new towns. Among these was Sokoto which, until 1805, was a 
tiny hamlet, but whose strong natural advantages were so obvious 
that the Fulani built it up as their major centre.”?8 This new 
urbanization in Hausaland, which theoretically at least made Sokoto 
the centre of power, affected the power structure of the Hausa city ` 
states, led to Habe-Fulani tension and the Habe-Fulani dichotomy in 
the pattern of settlement in cities like Kano as described by Barth. 
Mabogunje’s mention of ‘strong natural advantages’ favouring 
the origin of Sokoto as an urban centre and Biobaku’s interesting 
account of Shodeke’s soil sample survey for the foundation ‘of. 
Abeokuta takes us to the question of geographical permissiveness 
favouring urbanization. The ecological view has been amply illus- 
trated by GJ Afoliabi Ojo, as he elaborately explains the physical 
condition of Yorulaband as a factor contributory to urbanization. 
According to him the city of Ife derived its importance from the 
following geographical factors—(1) a central locations : more of less 
equidistant from other Yoruba towns, (2) relatively undulated area 
...forming watershed footpaths, (3) fertile soil everywhere around 
suitable for farming.“ This theory of geographical advantage 18 
supported by an earlier:writing, as Frobenius says, “This geogra- 
phical site of Ife is so remarkable and peculiar that this alone en- 
ables us to understand the curious fact that the plan ofa city 
dating from the classical and pre-christian era remain absolutely 
unchanged down to this hours”? Frobenius’s chronology may lack 
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certainty and Ife during the pre-Christian era was ‘simply a scattered 
cluster of hamlets’ (Ozanne, Radio/carbon, 350 BC), the first phase 
of urbanization in Ife might not have taken place before 960 AD 
(R. C. Ozanne), and the plan of the city might not have remained 
< as unchanged as claimed by Frobenius, Ozanne also does not forget 
to mention the geographical advantage of the location of Ife. 
According to him, the bowl-like situation of Ife, surrounded by 
steep sides, often bare hill, puts it in a position of getting sufficient 
water supply from moisture drainage.*! Repeatedly, Ojo points 
out the importance of the rocks and the caves in Abeokuta, the 
hills of Ibadan and stresses the strategic importance of them. The 
perishable nature of the Yoruba towns is also explained by geo- 
graphical factors (hindering effect of the rain forest, etc.). Oyo’s 
military superiority up to the beginning of the Fulani Jihad was 
apparently based on its northern location which allowed it to have 
cavalry. The African awareness of this geographical factor is 
exemplified by Bobaku’s mention of Shodeke’s soil survey. Mitchell 
points out that the early builders of Ibadan displayed awareness of 
topography as they avoided the main ridge because of the possi- , 
bility of rapid erosion due to steep slopes and lack of enough flat 
space to build a large compound—the usual pattern of Yoruba 
residence. l 
Miner exphasises the importance of the location of Timbuktu 
as a factor favouring the growth of trade. As he says, ‘Timbuktu 
prospered as a commercial centre because it was accessible to both 
land and water traffic. The factor which favoured the growth of 
Timbuktu as a commercial centre was its position at the point 
where.the Niger penetrates the desert most deeply, favouring the 
unction of river and desert borne traffic? Levtzion stresses the . 
importance of the Niger in connection with the commercial impor- 
tance of Timbuktu-Awdaghust, Koumbi Saleh, Walata, all land 
locked towns. The Sudanese traders used to carry their merchan- 
dise on donkeys or porters’ head. Timbuktu served as a terminus 
- for the desert caravans but, at the same time, had its port on the 
- Niger, a dozen miles away.*4 That was Cabra. The Niger water- 
way. between Timbuktu and Djenne was at the root of the pros- 
perity of both the commercial centres. As Mauny points out, ‘‘Its 
(of Timbuktu) unique situation, on the waterway of the Niger, 
and the principal trans-Saharian route of trate in salt, made it a 
good point on the ideal line, serving the caravans in their business 
with North Africa and Djenne.’’*> The Hausa cities like Kano were 
surrounded by soil suitable for farming, and as regards the relative 
geographical advantage of the location of Kano and Katsina, M.G. 
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Smith points out that, “they lay on the trans-Sudanic route from 
Gwanja to Bornu, and were well placed tserve as termini for the 
trans-Saharian caravans” .38 

While it is beyond doubt that physical conditions or geogra- 
phical locations played a very important role in the development of 
the urban communities in .question, both in the Sudanic and the 
Yoruba regions, that factor should.not be overemphasized at the - 
cost of human factors. This may remind us of P. W. Brayan’s 
statement about the role of environment in urbanization in Chicago, 
“It is not the environment that has produced the city. Environment 
has made it possible.” ~ 

It has been observed that at the very initial stages the com- 
munities in question were born out of a plurality of factors, religi- 
ous, economic. political and geographical, and, except in few cases, 
the process was a gentle one, not a sudden violent upheaval. But a 
difference is often suggested that originally the Yoruba urban com- 
munities were power centres, power that either emerged locally, or 
was imposed from outside, while traders played a more important 
role in cities like Timbuktu in their formative period. Thus 
Mabognnje admits, “Yoruba towns were basically administrative 
centres and over the centuries they had evolved an elaborate power 
structur and a hierarchical system of administration both at the city 
level and the level of kingdom,” On the other hand, the relatively 
greater importance of trade in cities like Timbuktu is emphasized 
by Marcel Chailley, “Its commercial function turned it away from 
all other activities : power followed commercial prosperity” .® 

This differentiation in terms of the conflicting claims of trade 
and power centre as the agent or urbanization reminds us of the 
theoretical controversy regarding the origin and growth of pre- 
industrial cities, prevalent among scholars of different ages, Thus 
Pirenne emphatically states, “In no civilization is city life evolved 
independently of commerce and industry. Neither antiquity nor 
modern times show any exception to this rule,”#° or insists that 
“commer.e and industry made them (mediaeval cities) what they 
are’; while Djoberg wants to ‘de-emphasize the link between 
commerce and urbanization’ by saying, ‘Unquestionably, the factor 
of political power, much more than commerce, is the key to the 
rise and spread of urban centres throughout history.”** This em- 
phasis of puissance may be detected in a much earlier writing, the 
observation of Ibn Khaldun who placed primary emphasis on the 
fact that cities were centres of government and political power.” 

One cannot possibly accept any one of them as the universal 
cause of urbanization everywhere in the world, and as has already 
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been argued, one of several factors could have been responsible for 
the origin of a particular city in a particular place at a particular 
time, and thus the. relative importance of trade and power may 
vary from case to case, or they may have worked jointly, with more 


.or less equal importance. As such one should not overemphasize - 


the ‘difference’ between cities like Timbuktu and the Yoruba cities 
on the ground of greater importance of commerce in Sudanic cities, 
specially when there is evidence of commercial activities in Yoruba 
cities, in spite of the primacy of agricultural occupation in them. 
Besides, the fact that there were some towns of particularly com- 
mercial interest which were called Lokoja, trade seems to have 
gradually attained importance in Yoruba urban communities. 
Pereira’s observation of Ijebu, “The ruler of this country in our 
time is called Agusale, and the trade is mainly in slaves (who were 
sold for twelve or fifteen brass bracelets each) but, there is some 
ivory’’“* is one of the earliest testimonies about trading activities 
of the Yorubo urban communities. Mabogunje also mentions 
John Barbot’s evidence about cloth trade of Yoruba towns. ‘The 
nineteenth century evidence about trading activities of the Yoruba 
cities have already been mentioned. Hindefer’s description (1851) 
of toll gates and turnpikes between Ibaban and Abeokuta is to be 
remembered in this connection. This makes Mabogunje state, “we _ 
find that whatever the nature of origin of towns activities, their 
continued survival depended on trade.’’#4 l 

l Evidences abailable so far tend to indicate a multiplicity of 
factors that caused urbanization during the pre-colonized period 
in West Africa. 
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tries. Its current framework in the underdeveloped countries is the 
- policy of aid, and one of the essential aims of this policy is to 
create a false bourgeoisie to put a break on the revolution and to 
enlarge the possibilities of the petty bourgeoisie as a` neutraliser of 
the revolution; at the same time it invests capital in France, Italy, 
Belgium, England and so on. In our opinion the aim of this is to 
stimulate the growth of a worker’s aristocracy, to enlarge the field 
of action of the petty bourgeoisie so as to block the revolution.’” 
Such observations abound in Cabral and cover important sub- 
jects like the nature of the national bourgeoisie in a dependent coun- 
try, tribalism and the question of peasantry and its role in the revo- 
lutionary proccess, All these insights have made him not only a great 
leader but also an outstanding thinker of the developing world. 
His theory of praxis has opened up new dimensions in unfolding 
the complexities of the newly emerging nations.’ He not only 
played a seminal role in Guinean liberation struggle but also made 
some very striking observations in many aspects of the revolutio- 
nary socialist theory and practice. The present biography portrays 
the life of Cabral comprehensively, analytically and in the proper 
historical setting. 


SUBRATA MUKHERJEB 
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‘reply in the affirmative would be to place outside history the 
whole period of life of human groups from the discovery of 
hunting and later of nomadic and sedentary agriculture, to cattle 

. raising and to the private appropriation of land. It would also ` 
be to consider—and this we refuse to accept—that various human 
groups in Africa, Asia and Latin America were living without 
history or outside history at the moment when they were subjected 
to the yoke of imperialism... 


Our refusal based as ic is on detailed knowledge of the socio-econo- 
mic reality of our countries and on an analysis of the process of 
development of the phenomenon of class, as we saw earlier, leads 
- us to conclude that if class struggle is the motive force of history, 
it is so in a specific historical period. This means that before the 
_ class struggle (and, necessarily after the class struggle)...some 
` factor (or several factors) was and will be motive force of history. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this factor in the history of 
each human group is the mode of production (the level of pro- 
ductive forces and the system of ownership) characteristic of that 
group,,,It, therefore, seems permissiable to conclude that the level 
of productive forces, the essential determinant of the content and 
form of class struggle, is the true and permanent motive force of 


history”. f 


Marzism for him was not a religion but a method and he was 
very conscious of the essential Eurocenricism’ of Marx himself. 
His thesis was that the struggle of national liberation and against 
neocolonialism would follow different patterns and that there was 
‘no single prescription for all the revolutions. This understanding 
led to the innovation of the theory of ‘nation-class’ by which he 
characterised the broad alliance of all the nationalist groups. He 
also emphasised the primacy of the subjective conditions over the 
objective ones in generating political consciousness. He was not 
very interested in theoretical questions and. had marked preference 
for political analysis to ideology. He cherished independence of 
thought to a mechanical acceptance of a political creed or line of 
action. His entire life was a quest for practical and original ideas 
which would be of rélevance to a revolutionary transformation of 
Guinea. Inthe process of this quest he combined a persuasive 
style with that of scholarly treatment of important subjects affect- 
-ing the contemporary developing world. For example reagrding 
neocolonialism Carbal points out that “neocolonialism is at work 
‘on two fronts in Europe as well as in the under developed coun- 


t 
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democratic process and by a skillful handling ofa very difficult 
situation which resulted in the rejection of Portugese imperialism 
but aeceplance of cooperation with the forces of Portugese demo- 
cratic opposition. Regarding the importance of foreign friends 
Cabral remarked. A revolution ls dead when it- has no frinds in 
-the outside word, All these instances demonstrated .a remarkable 
fiexibility and acumen in devising different policies to suit. different 
situations without any compromise with the essenitial commitments 
to the revolutionary process. 

This basic consistency is reflected in his total acceptance of 
certain basic principles based on ethics and humanism which he 
scruplously followed throughout his public-life. For instance, he 
never tried to maintain unity of the Party by physical elimination, 
conducted a clean war and tried at creating a: genuine democratic 
political system. Moreover “Cabral’s contribution to the success 

‘of the PAIGC derived from his ability to combine political, 
military and personal skills so effectively.”’ 

Cabral was essentially a man of action and like Gandhi what 
he achieved in concrete terms was more important than his: the-- 
oretical formulations. Lot of commentators characterise’ him as a 

“Marxist. However, he himself never characterised himself as a 
Marxist and did not write like one. He never belonged to a 
Marxist or a Communist party. This he did deliberately. This 
was done in spite ofthe fact that his popular writings drew 
considerably from the Marxist paradigm. This singularity is to be 
understood on'the basis that, though he was a humanist, socialist 
and pragmatist, yet he was primarily a nationalist. 

He fought the Portugese imperialism but never considered the 
‘Portugese people themselves to be his enemies. His background 
‘differed considerably from other revolutionary leaders. His answers 
to specific political questions emerged essentially from his involve- 
-ment in the actual struggle. Consequently, for him Marxism was 
not an ideology but rather a methodology and this removed any 
compulsion of-following a particular interpretation and this enabled 
him to be practical and creative while applying Marxist framework 
in the Guinean context. Though he did not claim any originality, 
he did question some of the very basic assumptions of the European 

- Marxists in the fifties. . For instance he questioned the proposition 

` that the class struggle itself determined the development of history. 
In a memorable passage he wrote : 


“Does history begin only from the moment of the Jaunching of the 
‘phenomenon of class and, consequently, of class struggle ? To 
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have been a liberation struggle in Guinea and the Portugese policy 
made an armed struggle inevitable as it was in Angola and 
Mozambique. But what differentiated Guinea from these two other 
Portugese colonies was that whereas in the later two several groups 
competed for the nationalist supremecy, there was no such develop- 
ment in Cabral’s Guinea which enabled him to develop and succeed 
in building militant nationalism in Guniea within a few years. ° 

This distinct advantage enabled him to create a party largely 
out of his ideals and preferences and in this “probably the most 
impressive feature of Cabral’s leadership was his success in deve- 
loping a party which could operate effectively without him.” He 
depended more on the cadres whom he had trained rather than on 
the party structure or ideology. Cabral’s “aim was to create a party 
and to develop an ideology, the legitimacy of which would be- 
thoroughly accepted by the men whom he had trained.’’ With such 
commitment he was able to evolve a collective leadership. The 
realisation of such a leadership was vindicated by the fact that even 
after his assasination, the Party was able to tide over the tricky 
problem of succession without any split in the Party. Further- 
more, both the issues of the survival of the Party and transition 
to the post colonial era could be handled effectively. But in 
spite of such achievements of the PAIGC in the post Cabral 
period, the void created by his untimely and unnatural demise, 
remains. His’ role both as a party thinker and an organises 
has remained unfilled. The subsequent military coup and break up 
of Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde clearly reflect the setbacks be- 
cause of his exit from the scene ata critical juncture of Guinéa’ s 
evolution. 

‘Another important aspect of Cabral’s leadership was his 
ability to direct and coordinate the various aspects of-the political, 
social, military and diplomatic activities of the Party. His objec- 
tives and methods were projected in the Party policies. He had an 
extraordinary capacity to develop, adapt and implement policies 
‘which suited the Guinean situation. Chabal aptly remarks that 
this amazing capacity was the crucial feature of his leadership and 
key to his manifold achievements. Some of the very important 
policies initiated by Cabral were the preeminence of the political 
control over the armed struggle and consolidation of a guerilla: war 
machinery based on mass'mobilisation, achieving nationalist unity 
by incorporating rivals and neutralising others, efforts at reform in 
the liberated areas during the struggle, to evole party policies by 
consensus and not by force. to synthesize a proces by which 
party rule and popular urges converge by evolving a revolutionary 
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stand the nature of the colonial society much more. His contacts 
with politics and political ideas helped in the crystalization of his 
political consciousness. Subsequently his profession as an agrono- 
mist enabled him to possess important facts of the rural areas. By 
1959 he was convinced that independence was to be achieved only 
by an armed struggle, a sustained struggle which could be continued 
only by the active participation of the rural masses. As a pra- 
gmatist, he also knew very well the many difficulties surrounding 
such an undertaking. Apart from these there was another remark- 
able trait in him, with a larger and longer sense of history, he could 
envisage the situation of the post-colonial period which enabled 
him to emphasise that the present war of liberation was not to 
be.an obstacle to a future era of cooperation with a post-fascist 
and democartic government in Portugal. This perception coupled 
with the fact of PAIGC’s policy of a clean war enabled his party 
to earn respectibility within Portugal itself. This also enhanced 
his own prestige. Moreover, his success of diplomatic efforts was 
reflected in the fact that within three weeks of the declaration of 
independence on 24 September 1973, sixty states recognized the 
independent nation of Guinea. 

Cabral and his followers mobilised the villagers of Guinea 
into a political and military force of such magnitude that they 
could successfully challange the formidable might ofthe colonial 
Portugal. Simultaneously in the liberated areas, attempts were 
made to establish a new social and political order. Obviously, as 
Chabal correctly observes, the achievements of the PAIGC largely 
emanated from Cabral’s leadership. It is true that his initial fame 
was due to the success of the armed struggle. But later, his 
popularity was largely due to the political and sonial achievements 
of the PAIGC. 

The most important aspect of Cabral’s adis was his 

` unique success to combine pragmatism in politics with a persistent 
adherence to principles of human decency as the basic philosophy 
. of political action. His belief in human rights and efforts to follow 
socialist policies Without political opposition, made him a rare 
revolutionary leader. ‘It is equally true as Chabal asserts, that the 
suceess of the PAIGC was to a very large extent due to Cabral’s 
political skills. His leadership played the most crucial role in the 
political evolution of an independent Guinea. He was the builder 
and the leader of the PAIGC and both in enunciating its political 
philosophy and formulating revolutionary strategy, his role was 
of crucial significance. i 
It is of course true that even without Cabral, there would 
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Undoubtedly of all the leaders of the liberation sfruggle, 
Amilcar Lopes Cabral (1924-1973) was the most successful and 
penetrating in his understanding of the nature of the contemporary 
underdeveloped colonial situation in Africa. His life reflected 
considerable achiemveents as an outstanding leader and strategist of 

-a liberation struggle, as a practical social and political reformer and 
as a political theorist. Within a brief period of a decade, from the 
early sixties to early seventies, he was able to emerge from the 
position of an unknown African nationalist to be the head of 
astate. His party, the PAIGC was a unique political organisation 
and had the distinction of leading the first successful armed 
struggle. By the time he was killed in January, 1973, he had earned 
for himself a place in world history. Chabal’s account is a vivid . 
description of the life of this remarkable man. 

\ Cabral was born on 12, September 1924. His father influenced 
him both intellectually and politically in his formative years. From 
his mother he acquired a strong sense of purpose, will power and 
determination to face the manifold problems of daily life. He also 
possessed a very high level of intelligence and reflected a great deal 
of passion for social incongruities and consequent injustices. He 
was able to relate them to the contemporary political facts. The 
clear intellectualism of his father and poverty were the most 
important reasons for his subsequent revolt against Portugese 
colonialism. Unlike many other leaders, throughout his entire life 
he never forgot the poverty and hardships of his younger days. 
Cabral’s student years in Lisbon (1945-1952) was of crucial 
importance as education in agronomy gave him professional train- 
ing and confidence. His stay in Lisbon also enabled him to under- 
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Thus to-date the operation of the new system reveal only 
disarray, As the District Governor for Mkushi put it; 


“Politically, the new decentralized local government has taken off 
the ground, but not in practical terms. When it came into effect 

_ in January, we thought everything would be all rigbt......... Apart 
from governors who have been appointed chairmen of district 
councils and the former town clerks and in some cases district 
secretaries who have been appointed executive  secretarict 
everything else is just as before,,............. We are just surving on 
the same allocations estimated for by former councils and this 
means that althouged wearean enlarged district council all govern- 
ments and other institution which are members of the council 
operate on their own. I cannot even take my car for repairs 
at the Mechanical Services Branch or anywhere else without 
paying first’’.?8 l 


This seems to be the general experience of other districts as 
well. However, as a Senior Party Official contended, during the 
process of implementing the new system : “there were bound to be 
technical errors but these should not be taken to mean that the new 
system was bad’’.29 

The Local Administration Act 1980 has brought profound 
change in the structure of local administration in Zambia. The 
primary objective of the reorganization was the enhancement of 
the “leading role” of the ruling part UNIP in local administration. 
The centre has devolved power to the districts, albeit through party 
officials. District Councils are to allowed toperate only under tight 
political control. Since independence, the central leadership has 
sought to adjust the relationship between the state bureaucracy 
and the party in favour of the latter. As a result, the bureaucrats 
have been perceived to be the main opponents of administrative 
reforms. However, experience with the implementation of the 
Local Administration Act; 1980, has revealed the existence of 
other groups in the Zambian society, who were violently opposed 
to the reforms entailed by the Act. In spite of the tremendous 
opposition to the new system of local administration, perhaps it 
stands a better chance of being implemented because it was brought 
about by an Act of Parliament rather than by administrative 
directive as in previous attempts. 
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of opposing decentralization ‘blindly’.®* | 
The President also accused the labour leadership of “behav- | 

ing like an opposition party...... using the issue of decentralization 

as a pretext under which they wanted to cause confusion in the 

country’’.2? Such allegations have also been levelled against some 

party leaders. Asa leader article—‘Opinion’—in the Times of 

Zambia 13 January 1981 commented . 


“In some areas, especially among the village folk, lack of under- 
standing of the new administration is genuine. Therefore efforts 
should not be spared by the local Party Leadership to educate the 
masses so that they welcome decentralization with reservations. 
In certain quarters, however, misunderstanding is suspect. The 
people there belong to the lunatic fringe of the party. They may 
be former councillors who are disgrunted that they have lost 
their power; others are people who are actually up to undermining 
the party from within for their own ulterior motives.” 


In an apparent attcmpt to preclude further debate on the new 
system of local administration, any critical Comment on the system 
is now interpreted as “‘criticism of the Party and opposition to its 
policies”.24 Indeed, the Minister for Decentralization has been 
quite poignant in putting across such a view. According to him, 
the real issue at stake in Zambia was not decentralization per se: 
“it was commitment to Party policies which was at stake’’.?® 

The major problem affecting the smooth operation of the new 
system of local administration is the fact that the new set-up 
has been created without relating it to the existing it ministe- - 
rial organization at the national level. Central Government 
Ministries have been very reluctant to transfer their functions to 
District Councils. This isa familiar problem, as Convyers has 
noted “The introduction of any major administrative reform is 
bound to cause some fears and resentment among civil servants 
and to distrupt the normal pattern or work for a considerable 
period’’.?6 

In addition, in most cases, staff have not as yet, been redep- 
loyed. As President Kaunda told a UNIP Conference. 

“I am concerned at the length of time it is taking us to fill posts. 
The situation makes councils to operate at less than full strength 
and we are therefore not doing justice to our new programme’’.*’ 
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We concur with-the above sentiments. In our view, apprehen- 
sion of the District Governor’s role seem to be some what exagge- 
rated. The President by his action in the past, has made it clear 
that the post of District Governor is interchangeable by appointing 
both civil servants and politicians as District Governors.1® Indeed, 
from January 1982 about sixteen MPs were appointed District 
Governor (and hence District Council Chairmen) in their own 
constituencies. Commenting on the appointment of MPs as District 
Governors the Prime Minister argued that: “Contrary to what many 
cirtics had said in the past UNIP was geared to give power to the 
people ”°! Secondly, it was widely felt by the Zambian public that 
new system of local administration was not particulary conducive 
to the maximization of popular participation. It was felt that the 
Local Administration Act 1980 signalled the demise of representative 
local government in Zambia. As a consequence of the institutional 
restructuring at the sub-district level, only a handful of party 
functionaries are allowed to vote. The party officials elected as 
chairmen of the new party wards, automatically become District 
Councillors. Thus the new arrangement excludes the general from 
participating in the election of local government councillors. In 
short, the public has been defrancheised but party involvement 
increased : 

Thirdly, there was a genuine fear that the new system of 
administration might not succeed, thereby causing a breakdown 
in the provision of services to the pubic. Such opposition was 
most explicit among the mine employees whose union—the Mine 
Workers Union of Zambia-threatened to call out the miners on 
strike, if the new system of localadministration was imposed on the 
counjry as a whole.'® Under the previous of local government, mine 
areas were administered separately by the Mining Corporations, as 
Mine Townships. These Mine townships provided subsidised services 
to mine employees, such as housing, medical facilities, cheap elect- 
ricity and water rates. In view of this, the miners were strongly 
opposed to the new system because they thought that the integra- 
tion of mint ownship into the new District Councils would entail 
loss of subsidised services.1° The miners were supported by the 


` Zambia Congress of Trade Unions which argued that it did 


not want to support the creation ofa ‘costly and cumbersome 
bureaucracy’ .°° 

Inspite of Government assurance to the miners that since 
“Mine Townships are private property...... the new district councils 
will not seize this property’,** the labour unions remained 
adamant, leading the government to accuse the labour leadership 
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administration, is a very positive move which, in the long run is 
likely to pay heavy dividends. Difficulties of building political~ 
commitment to the Act have delayed and, obstructed its speedy. 
implementation. From the- outset considerable hostility was 
aroused by Act in the country—at the Bill stage—in spite of the 
fact that much of the justification of the reorganization was made 
in terms of giving “power to the people’’.1! To begin with the Local 
Administration Bill 1980 had a stormy passage through Parliament. 
Members of Parliament were apprehensive of what was perceived 
to be greater centralization of political power in the country. The 
apprehension was exacerbated by the manner in which the 
Government tried to bulldoze the Local Administration Bill 1980 
through Parliament. Inspite of the fact that the Bill was deferred 
during its second reading due to opposition by Members of 
Parliament;* the ruling Party initiated the implementation of 
the new system even before the Bill was passed by Parliament. 
This development led the Speaker to ask the Attorney General who 
also holds the portfolio of Ministry of Legal Affairs, about the 
constitutionality of the party’s move to elect councillors for the 
new local administration system before the Bill was passed in 
Parliament? Even though the Bill was eventually passed by 
Parliament, given Presidential assent on 21 December 1980 and 
officially came into force on 1 January 1980, it did not mark the 
end of the heated debate on the new system of local administration. 
Opposition to the new system of local administration revolved 
around three predominant issues. 

First, concern was expressed about the retention of the 
District Governor as Chairman of the District Council because-as 
a political appointce-his post was not elective. It was generally 
felt that giving too much power to a political appointee would 
result in ‘empire building’ at district level.1* Opposition to the role 
of the District Governor in the new system of local administration, 
was based on past experience with some District Governors who 
had shown little understanding of their role or behaved 
autocratically. Understandably, the initial report om the new 
system of loca] administration had recommended that a senior civil 
servant be appointed to head the new district council. Nonetheless, 
the Minister of Decentralization defended the Government's 
decision to retain the post District Governor and inisisted that : 
“the new system would not be riddled with inefficiency simply 
because the Governor, who will chair the district council is 
appointed not elected”’;1® 
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for, and vote in local government elections. Those party officials 
elected as, chairmen of the party wards automatically become 
District Councillors. In otherwords, councillors are now selected 
through the party machinery rather than open public elections. As 
a result local level party functionaries now play an officially reco- 
gnized role in local government administration. Thus the effect of the 
Local Administration Act 1980 has been to reinforce in a formal 
manner the relationship between the party and local government— 
local party officials, in this way, have been given a loud voice in 
the deliberation of district administration. 

Since the attainment of political independence in 1964, the 
Zambian Government has been striving to devise an appropriate - 
politico-administrative structure at the district level which is not 
only capable of coping with the problems of socio-economic 
development but one also easily subject to political control from 
the centre. Hitherto, however, changes entailed by administrative 
reforms were important in personnel terms but their structural 
significance were rather limited.2 The reforms were primarily 
aimed at achieving political control through the strategic placement 
of centrally-appointed politicians in the provincial and district 
administration hierarchy.® But while the Act has strengthened the 
role of political appointees, it also attempts to restructure the 
pattern of local adiministration into a development-oriented systera 
of government. The Act has also transferred a substantial measure _ 
of operational autonomy and control of local affairs to the district. 
By the same token, the merging of the party organization with 
central and local government, is an attempt to restructure lines of 
control and increase the resources within the party so that its 
mobilizational capacity and developmental thrust are improved. 
In the past, the machinery of state bureaucracy was used to under- 
in the party organization in the districts, while the party maintained 
its own separate identity. 

The new system of local administration has therefore moved 
closer to a model Coleman and Rosberg have termed ‘party-state’,7° 
in which in order to achieve higher levels of mobilization for 
development, the distinction between politicians and bureaucrats 
are blurred -and thus a change in the relationship between 
politicians and bureaucrats. The new system in its entirety is 
therefore basically an attempt to create akind of institutional 
synthesis between the party and state bureaucracy at district level. 
As noted earlier, the Act goes a long way in removing short- 
comings of the previous system of district administration. As 
such the introduction of the new system of integrated local 
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of areal (horizontal) co-ordination in the district. The Act was 
designed to provide the kind of effective horizontal coordination 
that was often lacking in the previous unintegrated functional 
system of district administration. One of the chief defects with 
the previous system of district administration was that central 
government field officers were organized in parallel hierarchies, 
with each hierarchy working vertically out of the district or province 
in which they were stationed : the district head to his provincial 
` boss and the latter to the ministerial headquarters. . This profusion 
of parallel hierarchies of central government departments led to 
lack of horizontal co-ordination at the district level manifested by: 
problems of incrementalism, departmentalism and hierarchy 
familiar with the bureaucratic model. The solution was seen to be 
in structural re-organization. By merging the various administra- 
tive structures into a single agency, it is hoped to move away from 
the negative features of the old system. This comes out very 
strongly ina ministerial statement to Parliament by the Prime 
= Minister. - 


‘* ,,the days are gone when officers of the central government at 
the -district level looked upto their respective ministries and 
departmental headquarters in Lusaka for instructions before 
implementing local development projects’’.” 


The creation of a single administrative agency in the district 
was meant to establish only one single communication channel 
leaving the district to the provincial or national level, with one 
clear chain of command which is clearly identifiable thereby pro- 
viding for a better utilization of manpower and resources at the 
district level. i 

To streamline the structural organization and eliminate the 
duplication of work between party organization and local govern- 
ment committees at this level, the party structure from constituency 
level to the section was merged with the network of development 
committees such as Ward Development Committees and Village 
Productivity Committees, into a single hierarchy vertically integra- 
ted with the District Council. This structure will now be res- 
ponsible for both the functions assigned by the Village Registration 
and Development Act 1971 and functions assigned to the old party 
committee by the UNIP Constitution. The single hierarchy of 
committee now consists of the Ward, Branch and Section Com- 
mittees in that descending order. As a consequence of the reor- 
ganization, only a handful of party officials are allowed to stand 
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-According to the Act and the Provincical and Local Govern- 
ment Administration Circular No. 41 of 1979, the intention is to 
eventually divide the work of the secretariat into eight departments 
manned as follows : 


(a) District Executive Secretary is the head of the District 
Secretariat. He, therefore, combines the functions of the 
former District Secretary with those of the former Town- 
ship/Rural Council Clerks (or Secretaries). He supervises 
and co-ordinates all administrative activities of the 
district. 

(b) Political Secretary is mainly concerned with political 
affairs in the district—such as political organization, 
rallies, publicity elections, public relations, organization 
of seminars, conferences and political education. 

(c) Social Secretary’s portfolio include community develop- 
ment services, public health, education, cultural affairs, 
housing parts and zoos. , 

(d) Security Secretary is incharge of the police, home 
guards, special constables, prisons and courts. 

(e) Administrative Secretary is incharge of administration, 
methods and organization, registry and records, person- 
nel and transport. 

(f) Financial Secretary is responsible for budget, accounting 
methods, banking, insurance, internal audit, salaries 
and wages etc. 

(g) Development Secretary—his main responsibility is 

5 economic planning, town planning, statistics, communic- 
ations and rural development, 

` (h) Commercial and Industrial Secretary is in charge of 
commerce and trade, manufacturing industry, the Coun- 
cils business undertakings, price control, business 
licences and permits. 


All the above officers would be responsible to the District 
Executive Secretary. In short, vertical communication between 
the district field officers and their sectoral ministries are to be 
replaced reby horizontal communications at district level 
with the District Executive Secretary. The new adminisirative 
set-up requires that all communication between former central 
government departments and their parent ministries should pass 
through the District Executive Secretary. Thus one of the major 
benefits to be derived from the new set-up will be the improvement 
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the operation of the party, the government, and public institutions 
and organizations in the district. 


Thus the new District Council was not only to be an agency 
for administration but also for political mobilization and participa- 


> tion. 


The District Secretariat, the District Council’s statutory ad- 
ministrative body, is composed of the former departments of central 
government administration of the council, the sectoral ministries as 
well as the party in the district. The Secretariat is concerned with 
matters of day-to-day adminstrattve processing of council matters 
and preparation of agenda for meetings. As such, the functions 
of the Secretariat include implementation of Party and Govern- 
ment policies and programmes of work. The full schedule of the 


functions are as follows: ` 7 
! 


co-ordination of government functions in the district; 
preparation Of-annual reports, other than political reports, on the 
activities of the Council; 

preparation of annual estimates of revenues and expenditure of 
the district for submission to the council; and 

consultation of — 


(i) provincial organs of the party and government; or 

(ii) where necessary, appropriate national organs of the party 
and government directly; on any technical matters per- 
taing to the administration of the district, or implemen- 
tation of any development project-or projects. 


Finally, the Secretariat is responsible for the proper admini- 
stration of the Council so as to achieve effective decentralization in 
the district. It has thus assumed a whole range of functions which 
were previously performed by central government departments 
in the district. 

The District Secretariat consists of all former central govern- 
ment field officers as well as local government and party officials, 
who are now designated as members of the secretariat. All central 
and local government departments operating in the district have 
become divisions of the council responsible for the relevant func- 
tions in which the department specializes. Under the new system, 
all staff are to be directly employed by the central government. As 
a result, local government service, as a separate cadre, has been 
completely abolished. 
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two UNIP District Trustees appointed by the Provincial Com- 
mittee and approved by the Central Committee; 

all UNIP chairmen of Ward Committees in the District; 

all Members of Parliament of the District; 

one representative from each of the mass organizations operating 
in the District ; . 

one representative from each of the trade unions operating in 
the District ; ` í 

one representative from each of the security forces; and 

one chief elected by the chiefs of the District. 


Thus unlike the old District Development Committee, which 
‘ was dominated by heads of central government departments, the 
District Council has strong local political representation. The 
structure of leadership and decision-making was strengthened in 
favour of the local political elements. As a consequence, the new 
structure of local administration not only brings the decision- 
making process closer to the people at district level but also 
ensures. party control over the mechanism of field administration. 
Such control is considered crucial to the effective functioning of the 
new system of administration. l 

This is a sub-committee of the District Council which is 
solely concerned with party matters. The membership consists of 
the followings : : 


District Governor as Chairman; 

District Political Secretary as Vice-Chairman; l 
One representative from each of the security forces in the district; 
Two UNIP district trustees appointed by the Provincial Committee 
and approved by the Central Committee; 

One representative each from the Women’s League and Youth 
League. 


The main function of this committee is the supervision of sub- 
district level party organs. It therefore supervises the work of Ward, 
Branch and Section Committees. It is also responsible for the 
mobilization of party membership, as well as the implementantion 
of party policies. In this regard it is expected to maintain appro- 
‘priate records of party activities in the district; to prepare annual 
district political reports for submission to the Council, as well as 
submit quarterly progress reports to the Provincial Council on : 


district development programmes ; 
security and enforcement of law and order in the district; 
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receive and review quarterly reports from each parastatal and pri- 
vate enterprise in the district ; 

reserve and review quaterly reports from each parastatal or 
private enterprise geogaphical areas of operation ; and 

appeal to appropriate authorities for the removal of parastatal or 
private employees in the interests of the district. 


Thus, the powers and functions of the new District Councils 
are quite wide. They involve the control of police affairs, party 
affairs, parastatal, central and local government at district level. 

By the same token, the Act has vested more financial powers 
in the District Council. The chief defect of the previous system 
was not only structural but also resulted from financial constraints, 
notably the tight rein exercised by both national and provincial 
headquarters over district finance. As a critical observer of Zam- 
bian local government administration noted : “ʻa paucity of locally- 
generated revenues have left real power of local government in the 
centre, not only in terms of general policy but sometimes even day- 
to-day control’. Indeed, control over local government finance 
is generally a very good indicator of where effective power lies. In 
fact, herein lies the importance of the new financial provisions—the 
new District Councils may now make regulations for the general 
contro! and management of its finances. The Council will prepare 
its own budget for approval by the national government. Not only 
will funds be allocated direct to the District Council by Parliament, 
but it may also borrow money required for the purpose of of dis- 
charging its functions by loan, issue of stocks and bonds, mortgage 
or from any other source. More importantly, the District Council 
finances are now to be approved by Parliament and annual estimates 
will be prepared district by district rather than departmentally. - In 
spite of these provisions, finance may still prove to be a major con- 
straint because the Government has announced that funds will not 
be transferred to the districts but will remain at the centre. A ` 
Presidential circular, released on 2nd January 1981, noted that 
questions had been asked in some quarters as to where the money 
would come from to run the new district councils; the latter, 
stated the circular, “will continue to draw from central funds”.’ 
This dependence on central funds may prove to be a „major 
weakness. 

The composition of the District Council is now dominated by 
party functionaries : 


the District Governor as Chairman; 
the UNIP Regional Secretary as District Political Secretary; 
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patty functionaries, central and local government officials. As a 
consequence, a Single, intergrated administrative structure has been 
created in each of the 55 districts, to which has been assigned the 
totality of government and party activity. By combining and replac- 
ing the former tripartite local government structure and also incor- 
porating the party organization ; the new system comes closer to 
what Leemans calls “a fused’” or single hierarchy model of govern- 
ment in the district.2 The main structural changes were as follows : 

A single administrative agency called the District Council has 
been established in each district under the chairmanship of acentrally 
appointed political appointee called District Governor (DG.). The 
District Council is a statutory, deliberative and consultative body, 
concerned with the determination of broad policy objectives in the 
district. As such, it is responsible for the efficient and effective 
general management of the district as well as ensuring prompt 
implementation of development plans and projects. Accordingly, 
the District Council has been empowered to undertake the 
following : 


to decide policy and formulate by-laws and regulations necessary 
for the efficient and effective running of local government ; 

will authorize the district annual budget and ensure its compliance 
with the district, provincial and national development plans. It 
will also prepare and adopt annual and supplementary estimates of 
revenues and expenditure of the council for approval by parlia- 
ment; 

to formulate long-term and short-term district development pro- 
grammes within the guidelines stipulated by the overall Party 
policies and programmes ; 

exercise overall control over district finances ; 

submit its resolutions to the Distsict Secretrtiat for action. 


In short, the District Council is concerned with the determina- 
tion of broad.policy objectives, critical assessment of programmes 
as well as monitoring the performance of professional staff in the 
implementation of programmes. In addition, the Act has greatly 
increased the powers of the District Council over parastatal bodies 
and private enterprises operating in the district—these were pre- 
viously outside the loca] authority’s sphere of influence. In this 
connection, the District Conucil has been empowered to : 


approve the operations of parastatal and private enterprises in 
order to co-ordinate them and incorporate them into the District 
Development Plan ; - 








The Reorganization of Zambian 
local Government : An Analysis 
of the Implications of the local 
Administration Act 1980 


B. C. CHIKULO 


In an article : “The Zambian Administrative Reforms : An 
Alternative View’’,1 we posited the view that administrative. 
reforms in Zambia which have been interpreted as involving 
commitment to decentralization should be seen in their proper 
perspective as moves by. the centre to strengthen party control 
over the state bureaucracy. A: feature of the reforms was the 
reinforcement of this control culminating in the establishment of 
the one-party state and the declaration of party supremacy over 
the state bureaucracy. This trend has been reinforced by the Local 
Administration Act 1980, which came into force on Ist January 1981. 
The Local Adminisration Act 1980 has turned the state bureaucracy 
into a structural extension of the party thereby satisfying a long 
standing demand by party militants, that party constitutional 
supremacy become a concrate reality in Zambia. A central 
objective of the reorganization was “to ensure an effective 
integration of the primary organs of the party and other organs of 
local administration in the district” .? 

. The Local Administration Act 1980 seeks to create a more 
appropriate politico-administrative structure for local administration 
The major innovative feature entailed by the Act was the abolition 
of the distinction between the ruling party (the United National 
Independence Party—(UNIP), central and local government. This 
involved the creation of an adminstrative structure composed of 
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For Sembene whose thought derives from the traditional 
African principle of functional act and is influenced by Marxism, 
film is an integral part of the culture which patterns people’s 
thinking and behavior. 

Ousmane Sembene is the best known and the most representa- 
tive filmmaker of Francophone Africa. His international stature 
is due to his outstanding achievements in filmmaking and the 
worldwide distributions of his works. His very personal style and 
philosophy have influenced many other director who have chosen 
to record on film the aspirations and the frustrations of their newly- 
born nations. We are greatly indebted to them for providing us 
with a new and more genuine picture of Africa. 


NOTES 


1. Paulin Soumanou Veyra, “La Creation Cinematographique en Afrique,” 
Presence Africaine, 77 (1971), p. 219. : 

2. From now on, this interpretative survey of Africa through cinema, by 
foreigners and then by Africans, will mainly focus on Subsaharan 
Africa with the exclusion of Rhodcsia and particularly South Africa 
which has produced films for many years in the hope of making out of 
Durban the Mecca of an Hollywood like white African cinema praising 
the virtues of apartheid. 

3. Francoise Pfaff, “Toward A New Era In Cinema”, New Directions (The 
Howard University Magazine), July, 1977, p. 28. 

4. See Jean Jean Rouch “L’ Afrique entre on Scene” Le Courrier del’ 
UNESCO, March 1962, pp. 10 to 15. 

5. This Statement by Ousmane Sembene, like the others included in this 
article (unless other sources are given) is taken from a series of interviews 
conducted by the author in 1978 and 1979. 

6. For more details about he griot’s social function in Africa, see: George 
Balandier and Jacques Maquer, Dictionary of Black African Civiiization 
(New York : Leon Amiel, 1974), pp. 160-161. 
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masses. Culture was difficult to define, but it was the one thing a 
man needed from the moment of his birth to the time of his death. 
Culture made man, it was culture that made beauty. It was 
culture which gave a pleasant surrounding. Men of culture, by 
gathering together could find the truth. The African filmmakers 
understood all of that and they beganto get invovled in what 
could be called a comitted cinema. We give two meanings to the 
term, it is a useful and an educational cinema. It is useful because 
it nourishes the mind and raises an awareness in people. It is 
educational becaese it teaches them a way of being and a way of 
conducting themselves, a way of looking at the future and looking 
at their own lives. Forus filmmakers, it was thus necessary to 
become political, to become involved in a struggle against all the 
ills of man: cupidity, envy, individualism, the nouveau-rich 
mentality and all the things we have inherited from the colonial 
aud neo-colonial systems.” 


If films, like music or-the visual arts have a social function, 
could it be assumed that those media play an influential part in times 
of drastic social changes ? Could a film lead to direct action aimed 
at correcting the wrongs of a given society ? Sembene’s thought in 
that respect is moderate. For him, film does not generate a direct 
revolutionary process. In 1978, at the Howard University Communi ` 
cations Conference he addressed the students in those terms : 


“There are steps in the evolution of people’s political awareness. 
One does not really know how much a cinematographic, literary 
or musical work provides in such respect. Itis not because you 
have seen a revolutionary film that you become a revolutionary. 
A violent film is not necessarily revolutionary. A well-done love 
film can be revolutionary. Everything that facilitates man’s 
awarenss as to what has to be changed is already a step forward. 
It is not because one belongs to a revolutionary party that one 
should make a propagandist film. I believe that the artist must 
create in order to make the viewer think and distcuss that which 
he saw. One takes people for simple-minded individuals when one 
says to them that a film is revolutionary and why it isso. The 
artist cannot precede the revolution. Iam in favour of a parti- 
cular ideology but Iam against message films perse. I like 
people to think. Film does not lead to direct action. Action is 
something else. There are two kinds of action : organised action 
and individual action. These are two different things, Either people 
rebel or they organize themselves in order to start a revolution. 
A film leads to thought and thought leads to awareness.” 
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common sense who is the historian, the living memory and the 
conscience of his people. Although he compares himself to the 
griot, his aim is not to flatter people. When asked whether the 
filmmaker would be inclinedto embellish the stories he narrates, 
Sembene replies : 


“The griot is only able to embellish reality in period of victory 
through-court songs or songs of joy. In a period of war, the griot 
does not embellish reality since he is dealing whith brutal facts. 
We are now in a period of war. I am showing reality as it is and 
ĮI have never tried to appeal to my public. I try to think and 
describe who and what we are because I am also concerned with 
the realities of the society in which I live. Iam both inside and 
outside my society. JI am a creator, I write and I make films.” 


Sembene strives to project an accurate picture of reality to 
increase the viewers’ awareness of existing problems in order for 
them to find the remedies which will open on a brighter future. 
This alone explains why he likes to deal with controversial topics 
such as unemployment, corruption, polygamy, colonialism and 
neocolonialism, conflicts between African traditions and Western 
mores and so or 

Social awareness often leads to political consciousness. This 
assumption is readily shared by Sembene who, lecturing at Howard 
University in March 1975 said : 


“Since the 1966 international Festival of Negro Arts in Dakar, 
the African filmmakers have recognised the need to group together 
to form an association. Such an association was needed because 
if there was’ no place for culture in the general movement of 
independence, this independence could not be complete because it 
is the cultural which nourishes the political. Cultural men were 
to become political men in the largest sense of the word. In 
Africa, a man of culture is more than a head of state, a secretary 
of the state of a representative; he is conscience of his people. He 
is the only one who can say what is going on well,.....,..Contrary 
to what anthropologists often sdid, the role of the griot was very 
specific in the traditional African society. During the rainy season 
he worked just like the others did. He participated in the farming... 
In addition to that, he was also the conscience of the people and 
their national library. He was the king’s advisor. There is no 
African family and no ethnic group in Africa which does not have 
a griot, a whatever level they may be. In the traditional African 
society, there was no culture for the elite, it was geared to the 


, 
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guage understood by 90 percent of the population or Diola (in 
Emitai), a language spoken in southern Senegal where the action 
of the film takes place. 

Since his films are primarily intended for his fellow Africans, 
Sembene insists on making films based on a plot. Here one has to 
bear in mind that the viewing of film creates a collective experience 
which contains audio-visual elements with facets simllar to the oral 
tradition of the African storyteller with whom Sembene identifies 
as a filmmaker. The slow pace of his films also reflects the country 
in which they are shot. He explains : 


“My films reflect my society in which the pace of life is slower 
than in America. I could make a quick filmthrough editing but 
this would not reflect my society. The foreign viewer has to under- 
stand all these factors which are prevalent in the making of Afri- 
can films.” 


When’ asked if he has been influenced by other filmmakers, 
Ousmane Sembene answers : 


“Pye seen films by people like Truffaut, Malle and Godard. I 
admire their technique and the way they direct their actors but I 
cannot say that they influenced me. [I learn alot from every- 
body.” 


Although he is not opposed to entertainment fimls, Sembene 
strongly believes that cinema has a serious task to fulfill-that of 
informing and educating the African people. He has definite ideas 
about art and says that he does not believe in ‘“‘art for art’s sake.” 
For him, the artist has a social role to play and he must reflect the 
concerns and aspirations of the community in which he lives. 

Semebene likes to illustrate the contemporary Senegalese 
society but he also deals with Africa’s past. He stresses : 


“We must understand our traditions before we can hope to under- 
stand ourselves,..,.................Our history has not been taught to 
ns. Our ambition as filmmakers is to dramatize and to teach 
our history without leaving to others the task of teaching our his- 
story tous. We want our films to be a night-school. We want 
each and everyone to think and say what they think about our 
films, about history and to make a parallel between the past and 
the present. We want to learn about our culture. We are econo- 
mically underdeveloped, but not culturally so.” l 


For the Senegalese the filmmaker is like the griot, who is 
similar to the European medieval minstrel : a man of learning and 
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Aw, Djibril Diop Mambety, Safi Faye, Moussa Bathili who repre- 
sent the Senegalese trend of African cinema; Timiti; Bassori, 
Desire Ecare and Henri Duparc from the Ivory Coast; Mustapha 
Alassane and Oumarou Ganda from Niger; Sekou Camara and 
Diagne Costades from Guinea; Felix Ewande, Daniel Kamwa, Jean- 
Paul N’Gassa and Urbain Dia Mokouri from Cameroon and Med 
Hondo .from Mauritania. Though other francophone African 
nations have ventured into filmmaking their production is less 
significant than those above-mentioned countries. 

In terms of African cinema, Senegal shows the way. It has 
undoubtedly the greatest number of filmmakers. Ousmane Sembene 
is perhaps the first and at present the most successful of these. His 
work has received international acclaim and recognition. His 
sensitive and perceptive approach illustrates the various thematic, 
stylistic and technical traits of the newly emerged Black African 
cinema. He recalls the sixty years which elapsed between the 
creation of cinema and the coming of black Africans in such a 
medium : ` 


“Before we started to make films. Europeans had shot films on 
the African continent. Most of the Africans we saw in those films 
wcre unable to set one foot in front of another by themselves. 
African landscapes were used as settings. Those films were based 
on European stories. It was not our cinema, our cinema was to 
show our life as it really is.” 


Already a well-known author, Sembene came to filmmaking 
with a view to reaching a larger number of African people, includ- 
ing the illerate. For him, film has a vital role to play in Africa. _ 

Ousmane Sembene defines his films as authentically African be- 
aring within themselves the same cultural elements as those of the 
people for whom they are intended. Trained in Moscow he recognizes 
the impact of Vertov, Eisenstein and Donskoi on his thought. Like 
them he believes that cinema plays an important role in social 
changes and that it should both reflect the preoccupation of the 
people and educate them in their own language. It is his deeproo- 
ted concern for African audiences which makes him use African 
languages rather than French in most of his later works since 
Mandabi. Several years ago, he showed this film in French to 
Senegalese villagers unfamiliar with this European language. They 
asked him : “For whom do you make films?” He then realized 
that if his films were to be authentically African, he also had to 
change his linguistical approach ro filmmaking by using Seneglaese 
languages such as Wolof (in Mandabi, Taw, and Ceddo), a lan- 
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makers denounced the political, social and cultural misdeeds of 
French colonialism. It would also be unfair to discard completely 
ethnographic films of the kind made by Jean Rouch J, A Black 
Man although his lenses were generally more geared to the past 
rather than problems of modern Africa. Personally, Jean Rouch 
has always been aware of his limitations as an outsider striving 
to penetrate the African life.‘ f 

The 1960s were years of rapid and radical change in many 
areas of the world including many African countries which, one 
after the other, were gaining independence. These new-found 
freedoms made the ground fertile for the expression of the people, 
especially for those working in the arts. It was about this time that 
a new breed of artist was developing, notably the African born 
filmmakers who were to present to the worida truer image of 
Africa. 

The beginning of Africa by African cinema coincided with 
the era of independence of the late 50s and early 60s. New 
nations were calling for new’cinemas. At the turn of this decade, 
film had more and more appeal for black Africans as a means of 
expression. Young African filmmakers were being trained in Paris, 
London and Moscow. Soon, they started to make short black and 
white documentaries with a modest 16mm equipment, following the 
example of Paulin Soumanou Vieyra who, in 1955, had shot 
Africa-on-the-Seine-River (Afrique-sur-Seine), a 20 minute film 
about the life of African students in Paris. Those first experiments 
by Africans in the realm of filmmaking were soon noticed by some - 
European film critics such as‘George Sadoul. 

In 1963 two Senegalese filmmakers emulated Vieyra’s initia- 
tive. Ousmane Sembene, (Borom Sarret,) and Momar Thiam, 
(Sarzan) made the two first significant short films of black 
African cinema. Three years later, Sembene shot the first black 
African feature film, (Black Giral) thus setting the foundation for 
a definite tradition of full length African Films. 

Today, African filmmaking is developing and has already pro- 
duced more than 200 films. Its continuous growth is occasionally 
hampered by a scarcity of technical and financial means. It is more 
prolific on the coast rather than in the ‘interior of Africa. Former 
French territories favour the art of film while ex-British colonies are 
more interested in the expansion of their national television networks. 
Francophone Africa counts more than 50 filmmakers. Among those, 
the best known are : Paulin Soumanou Vieyra, Momar Thiam, 
Yves Diagne, Ababacar Samb, Mahama Johnson Traore, Tidiane 
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Some Aspects of African 
Dependency Model* 


RR. Ramchandani & Aparajita Binas 


The major thrust of this paper is to focus on certain basic issues con- 
cerning the dependent nature of the African economies in the con- ` 
text of Noith-South dependency syndrome. We explained this with a 
view to underscore yet another important reason for the intransigent, 
attitude of the South African white regime. The fact of the matter is 
that the challenge to the system emanates essentially from the Third 
World countries which are strong advocates of New International 
Economic Order, whereas South Africa is a constituent of the 
traditional economic order. Not surprisingly, therefore, the western 
supporters of the traditional order are reluctant to press hard the 
racist regime to see reason. l 

The point, we would like to make is that Pretoria knows it very 
well that the Third World countries neither possess the necessary 
economic strength, nor the military might to cause any serious 
damage to its authority. 


North-South Dependency: 


Let us, therefore, briefly explain the nature of North-South 
‘dependency syndrome’ to underline the point that unless develop- 
ing countries are able to pull together to alter the present global 
North-South relations in line with their demand for NIEO, the coun- 
tries like South Africa will not learn the lesson. The following Table 
relates to North-South Dependency pattern. 








* Paper presented at National Seminar on ‘Africa-Today and Tomorrow’ held by 
Centre of East African Studies, University of Bombay, October 5—7, 1987. 
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North-South Dependency Equation 
(Value in billion of dollars) 
L World Production 








1970 1982 
Total Percent Total Percent 
i World 3,032.4 100 11,015.2 100 
ii Developed Market Economy 2,125.3 70.1 7,691.1 69.8 
iL Developing Countries 390.6 12.8 2,077.2 18.8 
and territories 
a Major Petroleum exporters 102.2 3.3 846.0 7.6 
b. Other Developing countries 288.4 95 1,231.2 ILI 
and territories 
iv Others 516.5 17 1246.9 11.3 
IL Trade (Value) (Exports in billion of dollars: current prices) 
1970 `: 1982 
; Total Percent TotalPercent 
i World 312 100 1,933 100 
ii Developed Market Economy 224 72 1,274 66 
countries 
iii All Developing countries 54 17 456 24 
a Major Petroleum Exporters 18 5.4 157° 8 
b. Other Developing Countries 36 11.5 300 16 
iv. Others : 33 10.57 201 10 
ill. Trade Flows 
North South 7 Total 
1970 1985 1970 1985 1970 1985 
North 68 6l 15 16 83 77 
South 13 17 4 6 17 23 
81 78 19 22 100 100. 
IV. Developing Countries - Outstanding Debt 
1970 1985 
i Total Public Debt Outstanding and Disbursed 50.7 711.2 
(DOD) - all low income countries (in Billions of 
US dollars) l 
ii Debt as a percentage of GNP . 12.9 33.0 
iii Debt as a percentage of Exports 99.4 135.7 


V. Current Acount Balances (Excluding Exceptional Financing) 
(in billions of US $ 


: 1970 1985 

L All countries 4.3 -80.5 

iL Industrial Countries 63 -53.3 
iii Developing Countries ~10.7 -27.1 
a Oil Exporting countries -2.9 -5.5 





Cf. RR Ramchandani, “India-Africa Economic Relations“, (Unpublished mimeo) 
1987. 
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The table indicates thé dependency pattern of developing coun- 
tries on the advanced industrialised countries ~ both market and 
non-market economies with the help of five major variables; 
namely: 1) World Production, 2) World Trade (value), 3) Trade 
Flows, 4) Developing Countries outstanding Debt, and 5) Current 
Account Balances. 

The figures of world production show that industrial market 
economies enjoy major share of total world income. In 1970, for 
instance, the industrial countries accounted for around 70 per cent 
of the world income. May be, in 1982, their share declined by 0.3 per 
cent, but the share of developing countries was, however, only 13 per 
cent in 1970 and around 19 per cent in 1982. 

In export trading, the table shows that while developing countries 
improved their share of total world exports from 17 per cent to 24 per 
cent, in value terms, between the period 1970 and 1985, the share of 
Developed Market Economy slumped by 6 per cent — from 72 per 
cent to 66 per cent — during the same period. This was, mainly, 
because of substantial oil price rise in 1973 resulting in substantial 
rise in income of oil exporting developing countries, and some redis- 
tribution of global income. THere was, however, little variation in the 
trade share of socialist countries of eastern Europe, which has been 
categorised as ‘others’ in the table. 

The figures for trade flows also confirm the dominant position of 
the North, which accounted for 83 per cent of the total flows in 1970 

\and 77 per cent in 1985. In other words, while around three-fourths 
of trading activity of the northern countries was confined to them- 
selves, the southern countries conducted less than one-fourth of 
their total global trade among themselves. The three-fourths of their 
trade was still directed towards the affluent societies of the 
North. 

Moreover, developing countries consistently suffered under a 
heavy debt burden. It is found that their public debt alone multiplied 
almost fourteen-fold between 1970 and 1985, from around $ 51 
billion in 1970 to $ 711 billion in 1985, and it is reported to have 
crossed US $ 1,000 billion mark by 1986. The burden of debt is now 
so pressing that the ratio of debt to GNP for developing countries 
jumped up from 12.9 per cent in 1970 to as high as 33.0 per cent by 
1985, and the ratio of debt to exports rose from 99.4 per cent in 1970 

. to 135.7 per cent’ by 1985. This clearly reflects their maugo 
export earnings. 

Again, looking at the world pattern of current account balas 
the global structural imbalance becomes further self-evident Even 
the industrialised market and non-market economies moved into 
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the red by 1985 - the former suffering a negative current account 
balance of around (-) 53.3 billion dollars in that year as against a 
surplus of 6 billion dollars in 1970. As regards the current account 
balance of developing countries, it had been in the red for a long 
time - their adverse balance moved from (-) 10.7 billion U.S. dollars 
in 1970 to (-) 27.1- billion US dollars by 1985. 

The question is how the third world countries were reduced to 


` their present plight It was Adam Smith who in his well known work 


on An enquiry into the Nature and causes of the Wealth of Nations 
related the determinants of economic growth and traced them to the 
‘economies of scale’ in factory operation. He brought into focus the 
concept of factor mobility as a means to obtain proper mix of factor 
inputs to achieve optimum output in a system of factory production. 
In the wake of the Industrial Revolution, such factor inputs were 
largely concontrated in western Europe. To secure their mobility 
into productive channels, it was necessary to procure cheap labour 
and raw materials to further consolidate the capitalist system. 
system. . l 
He highlighted some fundamental considerations and explained 
how the world system was propelled by motorforce of private enter- 


- prise and private profit through the process of international division 


of labour. However, a point to note is that as a result of the operation 
of the system, through the 17th to the 19th centuries capital was 
accumulated on a global scale leading to the emergence of a centre- 
periphery equation. This constituted the central feature of imperial 
economies, of which the British empire was a classical example. The 
colonial possessions, under this arrangement, were soon reduced to 
the states of underdogs, not only politically but economically as well. 
They became captive markets, with the ‘driving force’ of their 


- economies shifted to the ‘metropoles’. 


Colonisation was, therefore, inevitable to sustain this early 
phase of capitalism. And as the system evolved, and gathered 
momentum, the colonial territories found their pre-colonial 
economies disintegrating, to be replaced by an economy totally 
dependent on the industrial development of the colonial powers. 
Under the circumstances, the colonial Asian and African countries 
found themselves in hopelessness. They were soon characterised by 
persistent underdevelopment and mass poverty. This was brought: 
out succinctly by Gunnar Myrdal in his ‘Asian Drama’. The ‘depen- 
dency syndrome’, thus inherited, has now convinced ‘them that 
unless North-South relations were restructured to release them from 
‘periphery’ status, their economic subordination will remain 
intact. i 
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It is now widely believed that there are two alternative policy _ 
choices available to developing countries to meet further challenges. 
The first is to work towards restoring the liberal economic order to its 
earlier ‘normal’ health, in the belief that traditional structural pat- 
tern of world economy had not outlived its utility and would con- 
tinue to serve best interests. The other alternative is to take initiatives 
to work together in the context of Economic & Technical Coopera- 
tion Among Developing Countries (E & TCDC). Developing coun- 
tries have by and large recognised the collective bargaining strength 
at their command which could be further promoted through 
regional and inter-regional co-operation as the situation demands. 
But they will have to collectively work at several levels particularly in 
the matter of South-South trade expansion through the processes of 
mutually beneficial co-operation so that industrial development and 
trade expansion become a mutually reinforceable process at South- 
South level 

To achieve this end, it was important to properly perceive the 
nature of dependency the two co-operating regions suffered from. 
This was important to identify mutually complementary disparate 
and differential growth patterns in the given regions. Let us take the 
case of African dependency model 


African Dependency Model: 


It is found that the sub-Saharan economies are essentially 
‘plural in nature, It was only after the colonisation of Africa that an 
exchange economy emerged ~- largely the result of the growth of 
legitimate trade. Prior to that, the exchange system was either little 
known to Africa or highly elementary in nature, based on a primi- 
tive kind of accounting system. Contacts with Asians and Arabs had 
been mostly peripheral in this regard. Added to that was the destruc- 
tive impact of the West on Africa. During the period of large scale 
slave trade, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, African 
societies were thrown into utter confusion, with hardly any trace of 
an exchange system, based on legitimate trade, that could be 
attributed to the African genius. What was observed instead was the 
existence of subsistence economies characterised by three related 
features. In the first place, there was lack of regular production of 
surplus; secondly, there was lack of specialisation on a significant 
scale; and lastly, the technology was a aonan one, having been 
hardly improved upon. 

In short, the subsistence economy was not characterised by the 
employment of any refined agricultural technique, and unlike in 
India, nor was it characterised by any significant handicraft or 
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cottage industry. Subsequently, during the colonial period, the 
money economy was sub-divided into twò sectors - the indigenous 
(national) sector and the non-indigenous (non-African) sector, des- 
cribed as the ‘foreign enclave’. The former accounted for only a frac- 
tion of the production generated by the latter. 

The disquietning factor, therefore, about the working of the 
African economies, particularly sub-Saharan economies, is that 
more than 50% of the GDP in African countries is accounted for by 
the foreign enclave which continues to constitute the ‘dominant’ sec- 
tor, the ‘prime mover of their economies so much so that any declin- 
ing tendency in that sector is quickly reflected in the overall 
declining growth rate in the sub-Saharan economies. North African 
states have meanwhile made significant policy changes, since their 
independence, to restrict the role of foreign investment in their 
economies. As a result during 1960s, the share of foreign enclave in 
their GDP substantially declined. For instance, it accounted for 60% 
of their GDP in 1960 which was reduced to a relatively modest figure 
of 22% by 1967. 


It may further be noted, that ‘foreign enclave’ occupied just 2% 
of the total population of sub-Saharan African countries whereas 
the indigenous monetary sector occupied 23%, and the rest of 75% 
population toiled in the subsistence sector. The population in the: 
subsistence sector has thus hardly declined which confirms that the 
expansion and development of the foreign enclave throughout the 
fifties and the sixties did not help in the process of transformation of 
the sub-Saharan economies on any significant scale. 

Underdevelopment in Africa today is, therefore, characterised 
by such highly disjointed structure in which different sectors of sub- 
Saharan economies work in almost total isolation. The foreign 
investment, it may be pointed, out, is mainly attracted by the expec- 
tation of quick profits. It is not much bothered about the develop- 
ment. of the country for the good of the ‘local’ population. The 
investment tends to be drawn into those ‘enclaves which offered 
economies of scale as also readily available support service struc- 
tures in terms of physical as well as institutional technologies. As a 
consequence of such a ‘dependency syndrome’, local manpower and 
materials in the sub-Saharan economies are by and large severly 
constrained in their vertical and horizontal mobility, and in turn for- 
ward and backward linkages of industrial activity are not felt by the 
national economy as a whole. In brief, the traditional subsistence 
sector interacts only marginally with the indigeneous commercial 
sector - and the gap between that sector and the foreign enclave is 
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much too wide. 

Again, the national sector itself has no men thrust of its own, 
owing to the weak linkages between the national agricultural and 
national industrial sectors. The economy, such as this one is, 
therefore, a limping one, dragged by a pull from outside as was pre- 
valent under the traditional colonial system. Under the circumstan- 
ces underdevelopment of this critical nature can be negotiated only 
if the traditional indigenous sector overlaps the foreign enclave in 
‘concentric circles’ over a period of time. Only then can a continuous 
gradation of production processes from the grass roots level be effec- 
ted. Samir Amin gives three basic features of underdevelopment : 
uneven productivity as between sectors; disarticulation of the 
economic system; and domination from outside. These three 
features are clearly not traditional in character. Instead, they are the 
consequence of external dependence. 

The position may be explained thus. Whereas in the advanced 
economies the powerful economic forces tend to diffuse the benefits 
of progress throughout the economy - through price adjustments 
and through wages level out between one sector and another sector 
and the tendency to equalisation of the rate of profit - this does not 
happen in the underdeveloped countries. It is found that in most of 
the Third World countries while the rural population comprise of 
around two-thirds to four-fifths of the total, agricultural production 
rarely exceeds two-fifths of the national product. The reason is that 
an underdeveloped economy does not form a coherent whole in the 
same way as an advanced economy does where the sectors are 
generally complementary to one another with substantial exchanges 
between them. They are, in short, internally inter-connected. 

In an underdeveloped economy inter-sectoral exchanges are 
marginal, “their exchange”, as Amin explains, “being made essen- 
tially with the entire world. Some of these sectors are made up of a 
few large-scale enterprises often foreign, and dependent upon great 
international business ~ the governing centres of which are outside 
the underdeveloped economy.” 

During the colonial days the colonial administrative policies 
were mainly directed from outside and were motivated by a prospect 
of linking the newly opened African economies to the commerce of 
the world. Over a period of time, not surprisingly, the sub-Saharan 
economies developed an intrinsic built-in linkage with their respec- 
tive ‘metropoles’. For example, the British African colonies became 
the integral part of the British economy. It is because of such close 
vertical centre-periphery ties that African economies have become - 
so badly disarticulated. This process at the moment does not ade- 
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quately permit any one sector to play a lead role in mobilising other 
sectors to produce optimum results. . f 

However, in some other Third World countries, such as India, for 
instance, inter-sectoral interaction is now better placed, and the 
Indian economy has by and large, during the 1970’s demonstrated 
notable self-sustained growth pattern. It is in this context that one of 
the Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) studies underscores 
that if an underdeveloped country wanted to restructure its 
economy, it was essential that it adopted an inward oriented set of 
policies and incentives aimed at boosting the rural sector, as it is 
imperative that as the rural resources are mobilized, the very struc- 
ture of rural production is transformed. Once the seeds of indus- 
trialization are sown in the rural sector, and a strong link forged 
between the rural and urban sectors, such a country could then 
develop a self-sustained base for industrial development. 

What sub-Saharan countries need most is thrust from within to 
propel their economies into a motion of their own. The traditional 
indigenous sector must, over a period of time, overlap foreign 
enclave in concentric circles. It is only then that a continuous grada- 
tion of production processes can be brought about from the 
grassroot level upwards. In this process Indian economy bears a pat- . 
tern which is highly relevant and complementary for several sub- 
` Saharan economies, and there is much room for further country by 
country case research in this area. 

Although this is presently outside the scope of this paper, but 
working for the new international order would mean a committed 
leadership, and that a new Third World alliance system is bound to 
demand its own price. The ‘mercedese’ socialism model be it in 
Africa or India, will not do. If the African countries were to be 
delivered from the ‘dependency’ syndrome inherited as a colonial 
legacy, the role of African leadership will be central in terms of 
future development strategy in the year to come. While the 1980 
Lagos Plan of Action is an ample testimony of the African 
leadership and determination in this regard, the critical economic 
conditions in several African countries are unfortunately a pointer 
towards a steep slide down. There is, therefore, an urgent need that 
the Third World countries pull together in this spirit of collective 
self-reliance to lend a helping hand to the sub-Saharan economies, 
and particularly southern African economies to enable them to cope 
with the crisis situation. ; 





Economic Development in Africa 
Through Technology Transfert 


Tabassum Iqbal 


The African economic crisis is the most formidable contemporary 
challenge to the international community, both the North as well as 
the South. No other developing region of the world experienced such 
a catastrophic décline in économic performance as Africa to the post 
colonial era. Africa is poorer today than it was at the end of the 
colonial era. Almost every important micro-economic indicator has 
registered a decline over the seventies and eighties in low income 
sub-Saharan Africa. In Africa GDP growth rate slowed down to 2.1 
percent annually during 1973-83, which resulted in a decline to per- 
capita income in the less developed countries. Though total food 
output grew 1.5 percent.per annuam in 1970s and 1.9 percent per- 
annum over 1979-82, population growth continued at between 
2.5 and 3 percent per annum (in case of Kenya & Zambia, growth 
rate has been as high as 4.4 percent). This means that with a produc- 
tivity rate of barely 2 percent per year, agriculture can no longer feed 
the population added every year. 

One important factor related to economic crisis is high percen- 
tage of economically active population engaged in agriculture (as 
shown in Table 1). Since primitive method of farming are still prac- 
tised, agricultural productivity in most African countries has been 
rather low - a situation in which increasing employment tends to 
decrease productivity. More critically, the fall in agricultural produc- 
tion led to massive import of food at a time when most African coun- 
tries were facing an adverse balance of trade. The problems have 
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been aggravated by a series of incorrect domestic policies, poor 
incentive to farmers, costly inefficient agricultural marketing sys- 
tems for both input and output.and the maintenance ofc over valued 
exchange rates. 

Given the situation of African economies today, TO is no 
doubt that a ‘participatory development which may mobilize all sec- 
tors of the population for participation in activities leading to the.. 
integration of the traditional sector, the modern dynamic sector, may 
allow radical changes in Africa’s economy. Changes in this context 
also require a country’s economic, political and cultural institution 
to adopt creatively to the new techniques that make rapid growth 
possible. The result of this strongly felt need is the conception of 
“Lagos Plan of Action” (LPA). It is a self reliant development Plan of 
Aftican countries and emphasises satisfaction of the basic needs of 
the population through exploitation of local natural r resources. The ` 
targets set by the plans are: i 
Creation of a solid base for self-sustained industrialisation 
at the national and subregional levels,’ 

it Development of human resources to ensure that they are 
fully mobilized in the industrial development process; 

iii. Production of sufficient quantities of agricultural inputs 
such as fertilisers, pesticides, agricultural tools and 
machines; 

‘iv. Production in sufficient quantities of building materials for 

` the construction of decent urban and rural housing for the 
continents’ growing population and in general to meet the 
countries’ requirements in terms of building materials; 

v. Development of the intermediate and capital goods indus- 
tries particularly those intended for other industries and 
infrastructure building; 

vi On-the-spot processing and upgrading of an increasingly ` 
large proportion of the continents’ raw materials, 

vil. Satisfaction of industry's energy needs by developing the 
different forms of energy available in the region; 

viii. Satisfaction of textile requirements. 

Based on the targets set, the major priority industrial sub-sectors 

thus identified by the LPA are: 

— Food processing industry, 

— Textile industry, 

— Forest industry, 

— Building material and construction industry, 

— Metallurgical industry (specially iron, steel, copper, aluminium 
industries), a g 


ee 
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— Chemical industry (fertilisers, EE pharmaceuticals, oils 
and essence of plants, leather and associated products). 

— Energy industry (foundry, forging, machine shops, toolrooms, 
heat treatment, metal coating, fabrication facilities}, 

— Small scale industry, 

— Energy and related fields. 

One of the major issues raised by the LPA is E evon of 
the relevant indigenous factors of production, of which human 
resource has found .an important place. Priorities in human 
resource development have been for entrepreneurial resources and 
associated support services. The LPA emphasises human resource 
development for exploration, evaluation and extraction of new 
materials, viz, minerals and metals, hydrocarbons, forest products, 
fibres, rubber, ceramic raw materials and abrasives; human resource 
for. management of finance, personnel, material,production, 
technology and maintenance, human resources for productions 
related to the priority sectors of LPA, and that for the development of 
institutional and physical infrastructures. 

The LPA emphasis is on an integrated socio-economic develop- 
ment of the region, and liberation of Africa from underdevelopment 
and economic dependence. These will hinge upon the establishment 
of an industry base designed to meet the interests of the countries of 
Africa, strengthened by complementarities at the subregional and 
regional levels. Cooperation with other regions of the world, and 
specially the developing countries is seen to be essential for the 
attainment of these developmental objectives. The LPA has 
therefore specifically emphasised Technical Cooperation among 
Developing Countries (TCDC) activities for the “Decade”, both at 
the preparetory phase as well as at the implementation phase. 
Strategies envisaged by the Plan are thus: 

i Exchange of expertise, information and programme, 

iit Joint acquisition of technology, 

iii Joint development and financing of R&D projects, 

iv. Harmonization of R&D policies, 

v. Establishment of multi purpose and specialized regional 

technology institutions and centres of excellence. 

vi Preparation and publication of African Science and 

- Technology Experts, organizations and programmes, 

vii. Setting up of science and technology network particularly 
on patent information. 

Thus LPA outlines a programme for strengthening technologi- 
cal capability of the African countries. However, it is expected thata . 
substantial part of the technological requirements will be met by 
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imports, since indigenous technologies in application are very few in 
African countries. Though the giant transnational corporations 
(TNCs) from industrialized countries do monopolise in most of the: - 
African.countries but some of the developing countries of Asia and 
Latin America have come forward with their considerable 
technological capability whieh can be valuable for the programme 
of industrial development in Africa. 


Technology Transfer from Developed countries 


There has been very little detailed analysis of the behaviour-and 
the impact of western technology on African development. However 
it does throw some valuable insight into the past experience of African 
economy. Much of the problem with the western technology in 
Africa seems to have arisen, as in many other developing countries, 
because bulk of it has been transferred through foreign direct invest- 
_ ment (FDD by the gaint TNCs. It is also significant to note that in 
contrast to the share of 30 percent by manufacturing in the total 
FDI in Asia, the corresponding share in Africa was as low as 19 per- 
cent; in 1983 the bulk of it in extractive industries. The operation of 
TNCs within the manufacturing sector even is largely confined to. 
consumer goods such as processed food, beverages, tobacco, textiles, 
apparels and automobiles and very little in the capital goods indus- 
tries. In other words TNCs did not seem to have made any attempt 
towards the structural transformation of African economies. Being 
capital intensive in its nature, western technology has not only 
created imbalances in the economy but little diffusion of it has taken 
place. A study on the technological performance of TNCs in Kenya 
brought out that industrialisation supported through imported capi 
tal and technology failed to create adequate employment due to 
inperfect choice product as well as process of production from the 
western developed societies (Langdon, 1973). Transfer of technology 
that has taken place in the context represent ‘transplant’ of technol- 
ogy which may be inappropriate to the host country’s factor endow- 
ments. In most of the cases TNCs have set up.merely assembly 
operation for import substitution of consumer goods with little or no 
linkage for the rest of the host economy and technological diffusion 
(Thomas, 1984 PP 250-1). Such assembly operations would induce a 
superficial nature of production structure in the African countries 
and hence a continued dependence on the developed countries for 
components and other intermediate goods. Since the proportion of 
foreign equity in enterprises is usually large, a major part of surplus 
generation is remitted abroad. (Kimani 1984). _ 

Thus, the inflow of foreign capital and technology that come 
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unchecked, and unscreened without proper evaluation and without 
tough bargaining has increased TNCs penetration in Africa. Indeed, 
TNCs did induce changes in the economy and help the acceleration 
of overall growth rates, especially in those countries where they- 
expanded (as in Kenya) but the process led to the exploitation and 
drained the surplus substantially (Subramanian & Pillai, 1982). The 
access to technology, therefore, may become crucial constraints for 
the plans of African indusrialisation unless some alternative source 
has been found out 


Technology Transfer from the Developing Countries 


A better alternative for African countries lies in enlisting the 
support of other relatively developed countries in the Third World. 
India, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and South Korea have been emerg- 
ing as major technology suppliers. Almost all the transfers effected 
by these new technology suppliers have been to other developing 
countries, which is an important development in South-South co- 
operation. 

The characteristics of technology from developed and develop- 
ing countries also appear to be different in several respects. Several 
empirical studies have found that plant sizes of developing coun- 
tries’ joint ventures are small and more appropriate to the size of the 
host country markets. In terms of factor proportions, the evidence has 
confirmed that the developing countries technologies are more 
appropriate to the developing countries because of their higher 
labour intensity. (Wells 1983). Another evidence also suggests that 
before undertaking exports, the developing country firms had not 
only properly indigenised and absorbed the technology but have 
also taken further adaptation to make it more appropriate to the 
receiving country (Chen., 1983). 

Many of thé general feature of developing country technology 
and joint ventures favourable for the host developing countries have 
been confirmed in the case of Africa also. For instance, Nambudizri, 
- (1981) in a survey of foreign firms in Nigeria found the record of 
developing country joint ventures to be quite successful. They were 
found to be with smaller scale of operation, lower overhead costs, 
and similar size of markets, which enable them to identify approp- 
riate market segments and greater degree of adaptability. None of 
the joint venture studied remitted any royalty or licensing fees. It has 
also been noted that host government could utilize more effectively 
the ability of developing country firms to start operation on a smaller 
scale. 
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Another evidence can be cited on the basis of Indian joint ven- 
tures in Africa which constitute 21% of hez overseas investment. Out 
of her operative joint ventures in Africa, one third of Indian joint 
venture have been established in the fields of drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, basic metals and alloy industries, machinery and 
machine tools and parts. Success to these ventures stems from 
Indian technology's appropriateness in terms of scale of develop- 
ment, plant size required by most of the African countries. The lower 
degree of sophistication of Indian technology in certain cases, 
capability of such technology to generate employment both in 
several and urban areas, have been factors that have helped Indian 
technology transfer to Africa. Railways and small scale industries 
are two main areas where Indian technology has already been suc- 
cessfully implemented in some of the African countries, consultancy 
services have: also been rendered in field of ore extraction, 
hydroelectric power, railway modernisation and expansion, pet- _ 
rochemicals, steel, sugar and cement industries and water resources, 
by some Indian organisations. (Appendix I) (Chandra, M. and 
Iqbal, T. 1986). 

Keeping in mind the priority areas defined by LPA, an assess- 
ment of required technology by African countries, which can 
be met by: developing countries is shown in table 2. Though the 


- task needs much more detailed information under each industry, the 


developing countries, as the table shows, have successfully offered 
technology for manufacture of a wide range of goods such as pro- 
cessed food, beverage, sugar, cement, glass and other non-metallic 
minerals, steel ard other basic metals, transport and agricultural 
equipment, light and heavy engineering, machine tools, chemicals, 
drugs and fertilizers, power generation, and wood and paper pro- 
ducts. Consultancy services, licensing contracts, turnkey plant con- 
struction and joint ventures are the important aspect of technologies 
offered by these countries. Fairly large range of capital goods match- 
ing these technologies and skilled manpower is also exported. In 
some areas particularly engineering and chemicals the technology 
transfer capabilities may be further strengthened by cooperation 
between firms of different developing countries. For instance, in 
steel making, Indian firms such as MECON may share consultancy 
and project management services, Mexican HYLSA may share pro- 
cess know how, the plant may be fabricated at the Heavy Engineer- 
ing Corporation and Hindustan Steel Works Construction Ltd. 


- (India) and the managerial and organisational skills may be shared 


by Brazilian or Mexican steel firms. (Kumar. N. 1986). 
Above discussion gives an indication that technologies offered 
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by developing countries likely to be. more appropriate for the 
African conditions and more compatible with socio economic objec- 
tives of their government policy. However they suffer from certain 
disadvantages in technology. markets vis-a-vis western TNCs. These 
disadvantages emanate from the imperfections in the international 
technology market. Secondly, decisions regarding technological 
choice, most often, are not taken purely on their comparative perfor 
mance. Availability of suppliers credit/finance evidently plays 
important role. in capital and foreign exchange can not provide 
credits/finance comparable to that by western TNCs. Thirdly and 
fundamentally the most important aspect is the inadequacy of 
technological information base. Because of lack of a comprehensive 
system for information, the developing countries sometimes are not 
aware of the technologies available in other developing countries. 


Strategies to promote inter-developing country technology flows : 


Inter-developing country technology flows is considered to be 
better alternate for the African conditions. A few suggestions to pro- 
mote these flows can be made: aes AA 

i To dissemeniate information on technological needs and 
their source in developing countries, joint chamber of com- 
merce and industries should be set up. Bilaterally, countries 
like Brazil and India have such arrangements (joint busi- 
ness council) and with some countries like Nigeria and 
Kenya in Africa. There is scope of an organisation with 
wider representation. Such chamber would have all African 
industry organisations and firms and their counterparts in 
other developing countries as members and then can play 

‘an important role in putting the lender and borrower in 
touch. i 

ii To overcome the financial constraints (which is a major 
problem in developing countries), developing countries may 
enter into an agreement of a clearing union so that convert- 
ible foreign exchange is not required for their mutual trade 
and technology transactions. 

iii to adopt a consortia approach which may help developing 
countries in undertaking jobs which individually they might 
not be capable of taking up. The proposed joint chamber 
would facilitate the contacts between firms and dissemenat- 
ing information on their capabilities. ; 

_iv. the African countries, on the other hand should recognise 
the implicit advantage in import of technology from the . 
developing countries as against that by western TNCs. This 
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recognition should result in some sort of preference accor- 
‘ded to the developing country firms. 


Problem of Technological Transfer in Context of Adaptation 


The above discussion indicate that transfer of technology is 
imperative to bring the development in Africa. On the other hand 
problems of technology transfer in the African context~-pose the. 
question whether technology transfered is adabtable to the African’ 
resources and social conditions. Available studies provide the main ` 
reason - marginalisation of indigenous science and technology and 
weak research and experimental development base (R&D). 


Science and Technical Manpower: 


Scientific and technical manpower existing in 16 African coun- 
tries (shown in table 3) gives the fact that corresponding to the popu- 
lation size of these countries, the number of scientists, engineers and 
technicians actually engaged in research and experimental develop- 
ment is far from encouraging. Equally the number of potential scien- . 
tists and technicians, where data are available does not suggest that a 
good scientific foundation capable of helping in the quick process of 
technology transfer is being built. Exceptions are Egypt, Zambia and 
Ghana. Considering its population, Nigeria is yet to be ranked 
among those countries with some good scientific foundation. 


Acquisition of advanced technology: 


Another major problem is associated with not only an ionn 
but also a reckless imitation and acquisition of advanced techno- 
logy. This has the effect of impairing productive efforts and causing 
under-utilisation of resources, especially labour. It is worthwhile 
examining the production of textile yarn which is common in 
African countries. The textile sector directly concerned with the pro- 
duction of yarn is not considered very amenable to comprehensive 
mechanisation, but through capital intensive textile and knitting 
techniques, which cannot be operated efficiently and at full capacity, 
are imported. 

Employing advanced techniques in certain African industries 
such as -textile woodwork, bricklaying, tiling and leather work 
cannot lead to productivity gains. Advanced techniques can be > 
implemented in some African industries such as cement plant, iron 
and steel mills and refineries, where the technology need not be 
varied. 


Private and Public Enterprise : 
Failure of African countries to have a strong private sector base 
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increases the problems of technological transfer. Technical change 
based on research is considered more effective and Table 4, colomn 
6 shows the percentage expenditure for R&D, financed by non- 
government agencies in some African countries. With the exception 
of Zambia and Ivory Coast with 42% and 40% respectively funded, 
other African countries depend mainly on government expenditure. | 
Secondly nationalisation of foreign firms did not establish 
indigenous control over the money generating sector as the African 
government neither had the managerial capability nor the market- 
ing network to run such firms profitably. On the other hand state 
monopoly of commercial farming contributed to the declining share 
of commercial crops in foreign trade. Only a few countries, such as 
Kenya and Ivory coast where private farming encouraged to give rise 
to a.class of peasent proprietors, significantly contributed to the 
economy. 


Strategy for a better utilisation of technological 
Transfer in Africa: 


Most of the African countries importing technology for the pur- 
pose of improving productivity, have not been giving the, expected 
returns because of their weak R&D base and inadequate financial 
backing. A few suggestions are made to overcome these 
constraints : 

i The existing industries should be encouraged to have R&D 
units. This will help the growth process as well improve the 
strength of the private sector which has been very weak 
in Africa; 

ii. For industries to be properly guided on what techniques to 
choose, African governments should set up an agency com- 
prising scientists, research technologists, industrialists and 
others in relevant technical fields to oversee and advise on 

. the desirability of imported technology; 

iii Credit facilities should be available not only to African 
governments but also to small, medium and large scale pro- 
ducers in African countries, because without strong finan- 
cial encouragement. or liberal credit facilities by lending 
institutions: within and outside African countries, there 
would not be better prospects for technology transfer. IMF, 
in this context, should have a liberal policy towards 
African countries; 

iv. Though the African governments realise the integration of 
Science and Technology into their National Development 
Plans very few have a clearly defined National Science 
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& Technology Policy aimed at systematically integrating 
science & technology into the formulation of the objectives 
of the development plans and their execution. The absence 
of national options for science & technology in the develop- 
ment plan of most countries in Africa is due to the fact that 
most activities in these countries.arise not from national 
initiative but from operations undertaken by foreign and 
international bodies inherited by the host countries. 
Therefore, many of the African countries, despite their keen- 
ness to maintain and develop the research structure they 
have inherited have not yet created mechanism for decision 
making and planning in the field of science & technology. It 
becomes imperative that the African government should 
emphasise the integration of science and technology in their 
national development plans and establish policy making 
bodies in this context. Countries such as Senegal, Nigeria, 
Tanzania, Kenya have relatively well developed S&T policy 
making bodies (Appendix II). However, there is a need to 
establish such institutions widely. 
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Table 1: Population engaged in agriculture and Income levels 
per capital in selected African Countries 
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Percentage engaged Income Per Capita in USS 


` 


at constant price 





in Agriculture 

Country 1960 1970 
Ghana 61.5 54.8 
Kenya 85.8 80.4 
Tanzania 89.4 85.9 
Malawi 92.5 87.5 
Nigeria 70.8 67 

Central African 94 87 


Republic 





1960 


1970 


238 


130 


94 
68 
125 
122 


1980 


390 
330 
230 
180 
560 
250 


Source: UN National Accounts Statistics 1973 and 1974, and World Bank Develop- 


ment Repork 1 1982. 
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Table 3 


Scientific and technical manpower existing in 
some African countries in the 1970s 








Number of scientists, 
engineers and tech- 


Potential scientists, cians actually 
Population engineers and engaged in research 
Year Country (In millions) technicians* and experimental 
: development 
1977 Nigeria 78.9 19885 3545? 
- (15241) 
1973 Egypt 37.8 593254 10665 
(NA) 
1975 Ghana 9.9 6897 ` 9819 
(15096) 
1978 Sudan 17.4 13792 6537 
f (2639) 
1975 Kenya 14.1 5130 544 
(5879) 
1976 Zambia 5.1 11000 400 
(26000) 
1976 Cameroon 7.1 11785 329? 
(NA) 
1977 Mauritius 0.906 6264 301 
(NA) 
1972 Algeria 15.1 (NA) 42> 
1971 ‘Chad 3.7 (NA) 187 
1977 Congo 14 l 3461 -< 284b 
(NA) 
1970 Gabon 0.502 (NA) 28 * 
1975 Ivory Coast 6.8 (NA) 502° 
1976. Togo 23 461 l 445 
: (211) 
1976 Niger 47° (NA) 94 
1976 Senegal 5.1 (NA) 654 








Notes: a: Figures in brackets represent the number of potential technicians. 
(NA) data are not available 
b: Data for either actual technicians or for actual social scientists are not 
available for inclusion. 
Sources : Statistical Year Book, 32nd edition, 1981, International Financial Statistics, 1982, 
Europa Yearbook, “A World Survey”, 1971-78, World Bank World Tables, 2nd 
edition, 1980, for population figures of some countries. 
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Table 4 


Expenditure for research and experimental development in some 
African countries in the 1970s 





Expenditure. Expenditure Percentage 
Total financed by financed by Amount financed by. 
Country expenditure government non- spent non- 


government per head" government 
In millions of US dollars 


Nigeria 68.0 544 13.6 19182 20 
Egypt 11.8 105 13 1095 11 
Ghana 24.8 24.8 — 2530 0 
Sudan 2.1 1.9 02 312 9.5 
Kenya 125 102 23 22978 18.4 
Zambia 5.0 2.9 21 2500 42 
Cameroon 71 Ti > — 21588 0 
Mauritius 29 21 0.8 9835 27.5 
Algeria 19.5 19.5 — 57060 0 
Chad 0.8 0.6 0.2 4239 25 
Congo 27 27 — 9492 © 0 
Gabon 0.007 0.007 — 244 0 
Ivory Coast 6.2 37 2.5 12350 40. 
Togo . 43 3.6 0.7 9683 162 
Niger 0.6 0.6 oo 6066 0 
` Senegal 18.1 15.9 22 27596 12.1 








Notes: a: Column 5 (amount spent per head) is calculated by dividing Column 2 in 
this table by Column 5 in Table 2 Column 4 and 6 are calculated from 
‘Columns 2 and 3. 

Sources : Statistical Yearbook, 32nd Edition, 1981 for Columns 2 and 3. See also Europa 

Yearbook, “A World Survey” 1971—1978. 
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APPENDIX I 
EXAMPLE OF PROJECTS EXECUTED IN AFRICA BY SOME OF THE | 
PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


NIDC (National Industrial Development Corporation) 
A. Tanzania: 
At Dar-es-Salaam : 
1) Project development, consultancy capacity and “Documentation Centre” for 
National Development Corporation. 
2) Préparation of engineering designs and specifications for electrification of . 
Dodoma, Tanzania Electric Supply Corporation. 
3) Project report for setting up of electrical complex with National evelkent 
Corporation. 


at Zanzibar : 


4) Establishment of an Industrial Estate. 
5) Food Development plan. 
6) Feasibility study for setting of Paper Mills, Brick plants. 


Other Projects : 

7) Project reports on: 
i) Machine tool industry, ii) setting up of steel rolling mill, iif) Agricultural 

. machinery and farm implements projects, iv) glass factory. 

8) Detailed study of the present status and future potential of fertiliser 
industry. 

9) Study on development of Organisational set up for National Steel 
Corporation 

10) Capacity utilisation studies for 20 subsidiary of National Development Cor- 
poration, Tanzania on behalf of ‘Commonwealth Fund for Technial 

. Cooperation, Commonwealth Secretariat, London 

11) Product upgrading studies for 25 subsidiary companies on national Dorela 
ment Corporation, Tanzania on behalf of Commonwealth Fund for Techni- - 
cal Cooperation, Commonwealth Secretariat London. 


B: Libya i 
i) Feasibility study for setting up, and design and construction management 
services for setting up for scrap Melting and Billet casting project. 
ii) Preparation of Industrial Planning Perspective Plan (‘76-80') and Regional 
Industrial Development Planning Studies for Industrial Research Centre. 
iif) Feasibility studies for 8 industries. 


C. Projects also for 1) Algeria, 2) Nigeria, 3) Liberia, 4) Guinea, 5) Uganda 
6) Mauritania, 7) Ghana, 8) Burkina Faso 9) Malawi, 10) Kenya, 11) Zambia, 
12) Zimbabwe 


NRDC: (National Research Development Corporation) 


A Ethiopia 


i) Demonstration equipment at Addis Ababa relating to of rural technologies: 
agro waste, compaction machine, leaf up making machine, lope making machine 
Fello cement tin for grain storage, paper manufacture, non conventional energy sour- 
ces (Demonstration centre set up under grants provided to the ECA). 


\ 
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2B. Kenya: 
Fountain pen ink project at Nakuru. 


C Guinea: 
Manufacture of fruit bar. 4 


D. Project also in Malawi, Congo, Tongo, Swaziland, Botswana, Zimbabwe, Nigeria, 
Guinea, Egypt, Kenya. 


NSIC (National Small Industries Corporation Ltd) 

Project executed on tumkey basis. Services include preparation of project 
reports, advice on local infrastructure facilities, supply of equipment, erotion and 
commissioning of plants and deputation of personnel for initial operation and train-. 
ing in: Nigeria, Kenya, Uganda, Botswana, Zambia, Mauritius. 


RITES (Railway India Technical and Economic Services) 


Setting up of rail road network in countries such as Nigeria, Zimbabwe, Algeria, 
Ghana, Mozambique, Ziare and Zambia. 


IRCON (Indian Railway Construction Company Ltd) 
Construction of new railway lines 
Strenghening of existing lines in countries such as Algeria and Nigeria. 
HMT(D (Hindustan Machine Tools - International) 
A Nigeria: 
1. Collaboration and Technical Assistance for Manufacture of Machine 
Tools, 
2. Setting up of a Machine Tool Complex. 
3. Setting up of an Engineering Design and Fabrication Centre. 
B Ghana: 
C Zambia: 
1. Consultancy Services in the Field of Maintenance and Manufacture of Spare 
Parts. 
2. Feasibility ome for Setting up Engineering Projects. 


D Algeria: 
1. Semi, turnkey contract for Setting up of a Mechanical Training Centre, 
2 Technical assistance in various engineering disciplines to a machine tool fac- 
tory, through deputation of experts, 
3. Consultancy Services in the field of maintenance and manufacture of 


spare parts. 
APPENDIX IT 
REGIONAL AND SUBREGIONAL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN AFRICA 


~ Institute of Economic Planning and Development (Dakar, Senegal) 

— African Regional Centre for Technology (Dakar, Senegal) 

— African Regional Centre for Engineering Design and Manufacuring (Ibadan, 
Nigeria) 
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— East African Mineral Resources Development Centre (Dodowa, United Republic 
of Tanzania). ` 

— African Institute of Higher Technical Training and Research (Nairobi, 
Kenya). 

— African Regional Organization for Standardization (Nairobi, Kenya). 
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tribes having stateless society were not acquainted with an institu- 
tion performing differential function of law and order or war. They 
had an all-inclusive social organization, depending on social 
sanctions rather than force for compliance. The organization was 
created with the purpose of looking after. mainly internal needs of 


. the society. They did not bother about amassing power, establishing 


sovereignty or dominance over other tribes. 
The tribes, initiated in the organization of differentiated state- 


. institution or empire, were responsive to the new concept of state ` 


with regard to wielding power, fighting war and forcing compliance 
to its dictates through political sanction in place of social sanction. 
All the important and major tribes in this area had the experience of 
a differentiated political state either as a ruling tribe or a subject one. 
Yet the state was not a nation-state, it was a tribal state, where a 
powerful ruling tribe had precedence over others. They had a claim © 
on land, cattle and women of subject tribes, and even used them as 


` slaves. It is true that they developed a powerful civilization, as evi- 
dent from the ruins of Zimbabwe or the Kingdom of Monomotapa. 


A score of kingdoms rose and flourished in the region, between 
the equator and the capricorn (Uganda to river Limpopo) during 
thirteenth to eighteenth century, starting with the development of 
early chieftainship in Malawi (predecessors to Undi and others), till 


` the ascendance of the European. power. It seems that idea of a chief, 
. a ruler, was imported to this area along with the movement of tribes. 


from north-eastern region (Horn of the Africa), due to population 
pressure. It was easy for these tribes to overpower other groups as 
they were politically organized. They brought and exported the idea 
of political organization in this South-Central Africa. In this sense 
Chwezi people of Uganda may be considered as the bearer of politi- 
cal organization in Africa. Luo followed in their track. These were 


‘cattle raising tribes (not farmers), and they produced the warriors 


and the kings in Africa, the farmers paid them tribute and in turn, 


` were protected by them. The Ntemi chiefs of Tanzania represented 


the similar development Many tribes in Tanzania and around lake 
Malawi accepted them. The Ntemi chiefs or kings were supposed to 
possess blessing and power of God. They ruled small groups of 
villages and were not united in one system. With economic develop- 
ment, increase in population and need for more land requiring a 
machinery to settle land disputes among various groups as well as 
growth of long-distance trade in Ivory, gold etc.,3 need for more power- 
ful chiefs arose. Many chiefs became prosperous but they were sup- 
posed to share their wealth and behave as father figure vis-a-vis their 
people. In this context political authority was combined with 
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economic acumen and proper distribution of prosperity. - 
Survey of rise and growth of various kingdoms, and details of 
their workings, are very interesting However, for our purpose, we 
can say that this political organization or state was based on the 
need for land or wealth distribution among the tribes. Some tribes 
developed it further to organize foray in the lands of other tribes to 
acquire more land or wealth. They were responsible for making it 
more militaristic—like Ngoni-Zulu, -Luba-Lunda ` and others. 
Amongst these Luba-Lunda states paid more attention to organiza- 
tion of administration. They had ministers to look after various 


departments, a police force to maintain law and order, there was a ` 


hierarchy of rulers governed by an aristocracy at the top. Those 
lesser rulers were not only appointed for life but, in many cases, there 
powers or titles were inherited by their successors. Alongwith these 
warrior tradition we have the evidence of a peaceful civilization, try- 
ing to build a culture in the heart of Africa. They practised iron melt- 
ing, carried on ivory and gold trade, and were engaged in 
architectural activity which is evident from the archaeological sites 
in Zambia-Zimbabwe. 
i Unfortunately, African society failed to develop written 
language. Hence, we have no recorded history, no codified rules and 
regulations to throw light on the progressive growth of administra- 
tion, laws and economic activity or taxation system. It also handi 
. capped the growth of judicial and legislative system as separate 
institutions. However, it helped to have a large amount of freedom 
and self-rule at local level. Central government or rulers intervention 
was limited to very few aspects of community life like cattle, gold or 
slaves, which had priority in the rulers mind. The social customs and 
mores were hardly affected, central government hardly bothered 
about religious practices or internal conflict resolution systems. The 
empire was a loose system, it did not create a nation or religious, 
social and/or economic unity of some kind. It seems that absence of 
script was a key-factor which obstructed the growth of a nation-state 
. and corresponding infra-structure or civilization necessary for such 
system. It was also responsible for the large scale erosion of African 
way of doing things, their culture and identity. Whatever semblance 
of unification was brought about by these kingdoms was lost The 
succeeding generations were relegated to tribal identity and way 
of life. 
With the advent of the. western dominance these varieties were 
fused in one political system. Various tribes were clubbed together in 
the. arbitrarily delineated space of colonial rule Western rule 
brought script, a new language, alongwith the new concept of state 
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and institutions of public administration, judiciary etc. Different 
tribes were brought under similar rules and regulations governing 
their activity in economic, social and political fields. In certain 
aspects the earlier colonial state was similar to the militaristic states 
of Africa. They established their supremacy by force, used the 
resources of land. and people to further their (the ruling tribe's) - 
interests and prosperity. It is true that abolition of slave trade, pro- 
pogation of Christianity or civilization, may have motivated some ` 
persons among the new ruling elite, but largely it was wealth, politi- 
cal prestige and dreams of gold, diamond or empire, which 
motivated the European powers to come to Africa. 

Western powers exhibited some differences in their approach 
towards African subjects and experimented with direct or indirect 
systems of administration. The latter system tolerated the African 
traditional systems to a certain extent and gave relatively more 
autonomy to the local tribes. We find three types of colonial 
administration — The British, the Portuguese and the Belgian — in 
this area, and the most notorious settler rule in South Africa. The dif- 
ferences in their approaches, in the course of time, had a significant 
influence on the course of historical development in the areas under 
their rule, and, peoples’ response to political system, also. 

The British state was considered powerful, relatively just and 
hierarchical? The Portuguese state was strong arbitrary yet, 
egalitarian in some aspects” The Belgian administration was 
famous for its paternalism, economic exploitation of the resources 
and liberal outlook here and there.6 The settler state was, and is a 
tribal state, organized and administered to further the interests of the 
white ruling tribe; black people were there to serve them and pay ` 
tribute to them.’ 

The winds of change in this context was largely the function of 
the educated black elites. But they had a poor opinion about native 
African system. They equated progress with westernization- 
modernisation. They accepted the colonial boundaries and desired 
to build a nation-state within those boundaries. Yet, their humiliation 
as black people provoked them to assert black identity and black 
unity. This cultural response to white supriority egged them to cham- 
pion pan-Africanism and ensuing dream of united or a confederted 
state of Africa, transcending colonial boundaries. This division of 
loyalties between a nation-state and a pan-African state continued 
to obsess African leaders for a decade. The conflict was partially 
resolved after their independence. With the growing confidence in 
African personality and decreasing sense of cultural persecution, the 
vocal African leaders like, Nkrumah raised the demand for a united 
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African State. Most of them were satisfied by the creation of the 
Organization for African Unity.8 This was not a super-state but pro- 
vided a forum to combine their efforts for development, and to 
resolve their disputes without non-African interference. It suggests a 
state within the circle of overreaching African unity. It may not be a 
legal limitation on sovereignty but a limitation sanctioned by norms 
and ethos of African aspirations. Acceptance of this sanctions are 
reflected in resolving all the disputes arising between African states 
within the framework of OAU, preparedness of front-line states to 
render sacrifices, in the course.of fight against apartheid system in 
the neighbouring South African Republic, and their collective effort 
to develop co-operation in economic development. In a way African 
state is an exercise in merging the tribes in a nation and, then, aspire 
to be a part of larger African community. 

The ideology of the African elites has a similar influence on the 
nature of the state in South-Central Africa. The impact of liberalism 
of earlier elites induced them to demand just, egalitarin laws and for- 
mal constitutional guarantees. The colonial rulers were also conver- 
ted to liberalism to support liberal cause, except for the Portuguese 
and the South-African Boers. Hence a phase of protracted con- 
stitutional development was evident in Malawi and Zambia. 
However, settler resistance to liberalization was a stumbling block in 
the way, and liberal phase of resistance continued and culminated in 
the emergence of Dr. Banda and Kaunda as successful leaders. 
Elsewhere, the struggle was intensified. African elites required an 
ideology which would advocate struggle in this context But, 
it advocated a more rigourous political system, stringent limitation 
on liberty and greater interference of state in all the spheres of life. 
But, African society lacked the cadre, socio-economic resources and 
the administrative machinery to evolve such a totalitarian state94 
Hence, it speedily degenerated into corrupt, inefficient and despotic 
state in many cases. 

Zimbabwe and Angola indicate socialist leanings. Zimbabwe's 
Mugabe tinkered with the idea of absolute supremacy for his party 
but the strong guerilla groups which had operated in this area during 
freedom struggle, powerful leaders like Nkomo and others, who have 
local and international support, the presence of white settlers and 
their party as well as the experience of one-party rule elsewhere and 
the need for unity in their conflict with South Africa, may have res- - 
trained him to venture in that direction. 

Angolan experiment in freedom under Dr. Augustino Neto suf- 
fered reverses due to internecine wars, South Africa’s massive inter- 
vention and the continued state-of war and pillage in the area. 
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Similar situation, on a smaller scale is evident in Mozambique. 
Their main problem is to build a viable state and maintain it against © 
divisive and’ subversive forces. It seems that most African tribes 
tolerated the alien rule but are not prepared to accept the rule of an 
African belonging to another tribe. This reversal to tribal approach 
to government suggests that many African societies have yet to create 
and establish national identity and, meanwhile, they have to evolve 
a political system which can accommodate the aspirations of 
various tribal groups existing within the state. Even Mr. Kaunda’s 
Humanism—more liberal than socialism—have limited success in 
_ integrating various tribes residing in remote northern and western 
regions. African state has yet to travel the path from tribal state to > 
nation-state. Perhaps, a liberal-federal system may be more approp-- 
riate for this transition than the absolutist-totalitarian-socialistic 
system. l , . i . 
The pre-independence and post-independence nature of state 
in Zaire shows continuity, atleast in one respect. Formerly, the 
Belgian King Leopold regarded it as a personal commercial enter- 
prise and exploited its resources to amass wealth. President Mobutu 
is also accussed to have amassed wealth in his personal accounts. The 
international corporates exploiting its mineral resources continue to 
maintain its hold on Zaire’s economy. Neither the liberal nor 
socialist values are evident in its political or economic system. 
Integration of tribes into a national or democratization of polity by 
making participation is not evident It continues to exhibit pat- 
rimonial and paternalistic character of earlier colonial state. 
South-African Republic is a case apart in this context. 
Apartheid system is an all out effort to maintain White-settler 
domination in this area Political, economic and social systems are 
devised with the purpose to keep a 17% minority in power and satisfy 
their needs. It is a white ethnocratic state. It crushed the liberal 
movement and continues to supress black resistance through force. 
Blacks argue that the only way out for them is to capture the state- 
power and remedy the situation. Whites use the state as an instru- 
ment for discrimination and Blacks want to deprive them of that 
instrument. Blacks realized that the whites could be dislodged from 
power only through violence! They thought that independent 
Black African states can help them in increasing their fighting 
strength. Front-line states and many other members of the OAU 
gave support to their cause. Thus front-line South-Central African 
states (Except Malawi) were perceived as an instrument of power 
against South African Republic. They are used as a support struc- 
ture for Blacks in South Africa, in their struggle for freedom. They ` 
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are also harnessed to bring about diplomatic pressure at inter 
national level This is a new role of continental and international 
dimension for an African state. , 

The African state, as in case of all developing nations, is expec- 
ted to play the most important role in the sphere of development. 
The state has’ assumed the responsibility for development Instead of 
allowing the various socio-economic agencies to promote develop- 
ment, African leaders decided to plan for development They 
experimented by implementing different models of development 
The crises or problems resulting out of these experiments have pro- 
voked serious debate regarding the concept and strategy for develop- 
ment. The earlier growth or distribution biased models have been 
discarded alongwith’ the ethnocentric concept of westernization- 
modernization.!! Conversely, this new concept of development 
influences the nature of the emerging state in Africa. | 

_ The new concept of development asks for integrated as well as 
human centered development: global in perspective yet endogenous 
in approach, known as total development? State has to shoulder 
and initiate this mode of development in developing nations.. It 
requires elites and bureaucracy’ capable of conceiving and 
implementing this complex process, alongwith patience and resour- 
ces. Some nations have already chosen the path of development. 
They started by adopting the growth-industrialization oriented 
model to satisfy the expectations of the masses. Problems of distribu- 
tion, priorities, limits to growth and working of international market 
forces, soon plunged them in socio-economic and political crises.3 
However, it indicates that state was required to play a role in 
economy of the society, it was supposed to meet the expectations of 
people regarding their socio-economic well-being, It was not simply 
a welfare state looking after the socio-economic needs of the people 
but, also, promoting economic activity in the society, as an entre- 
preneur. In this role it has to deal with multinational corporations, 
forces of international market economy and canvass loans for 
development The result is, on one hand, in search of economic 
growth the state widens its role and acquires greater control on the 
socio-economic activity of their people while, on the other hand, it 
mortgages a portion of its sovereiguty to neo-colonialism. 

The liberal values of freedom struggle, growth of new educated 
elites and egalitarianism were determining factors for a democratic 
state. Certain cultural traits in African society were also conducive 
to democratic society.!4 All the néwly independent states accepted 
parliamentary democracy, adult franchise and certain basic free- 
dom characteristic to an open society. These characteristics are 
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largel reduced and limited to adult franchise only. This, participa- ` 
tion has increased but it is neither meaningful nor competitive in 
any South-Central African nation. Although, relative openness 
might be discerned in Zambia, it ‘has resulted into stagnation in 
institution building, absence of responsiveness in policy formula- 
tion and its execution. Absence of critical evaluation of policy, hin- 
dering the dialectical process of its modification, may lead to 
repeated crisis while, the absence of independent second cadre may 
destabilize the polity. Whether it is a party state or a bureaucratic 
state it has failed to develop into a free democratic state, it is a 
politically weak state. This deduction is also applicable to the 
administrative machinery. Administration is criticized for its con- 
tinuing colonial ethos and lack of vision in pursuit of goals of 
development!5 

In conclusion, the nature of state in SouthCentral Africa 
exhibits certain characteristics which are part of its socio-cultural 
and political history, its colonial heritage, ideology (liberal, socialist, 
pan-African) of the freedom struggle, compelling economic 
aspitations, regional tensions and inter-play of international forces. 
The earlier kinship society or tribal state passed through militaristic 
or civil state into a commercial enterprise. The western rule came as 
a result of trading company which initially claimed to rule with 
paternalistic intents. It constructed a state detached from tribal 
loyalties. The colonial period generated a demand for African ruled 
nation-state. The freedom movement was influenced by the liberal, 
socialist and pan-African values. It raised expectations in the 
African masses. The new state took over the responsibility for 
development and became an entrepreneur state. It widened the par 
ticipation to fulfil the promise of democracy. On the one hand the 
regional conflict. pushed these states to spearhead the struggle - 
against South Africa; on the other hand, the strategy for economic 
development-has pushed them into the grip of neo-colonialism, res- 
tricting their freedom of choice. It is true that some of these charac- 
teristics of the state in South-Central Africa are contextual, periodic 
or situational; but they have significant impact on the working of the 
states of the region. It is possible that, if similar syndrome is con- 
structed for whole Africa or developing nations, some of these 
characteristic may be evident there, also. These may provide us some 
insight into the working of the state, the problems they face and 
possible course of the evolution of the state. It is seen that there are 
‘some variations in the nature of state in each particular case. This 
variation is due to certain factors viz., different approaches adopted 
by various imperial powers in colonial administration, the - 
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dominance of settler community; ideological orientation of elites; 
nature of freedom struggle; strength of political institutions; prevail- 
ing leadership pattern and the personality of the leader. These fac- 
tors may, in course of time, indicate the relative strength or 
capability of one or another system in resolving its problems. At pre- 
sent, it seems that the British colonial system, absence of settler’s 
dominance, relatively peaceful struggle for freedom, well organized 
bureaucracy, liberal-democratic leadership and well integrated con- 
cept of development is a-better prescription for stability, alongwith 
the eclipse of the South-African Beich at the earliest, in this 


‘region. l ' 
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The Organization of African Unity and 
Liberation Struggle in Southern Africa* 
Ankush B. Sawant 


The resurgence of African nationalism after the World War H has 
uprooted its colonial framework almost beyond recognition. The 
“winds of change” swept over the continent and by early 1960s many 
African countries became independent. These newly independent 
African countries formed the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
in May 1963. By the time the OAU was formed almost all parts of 
Africa except the southern one were freed. Southern Africa however, 
continued to be the citadel of defiance. The South. African, Rhode- 
sian and the Portuguese rulers refused to entertain the possibility of 
transfer of power to the African majority. The process of decoloniza- 
tion was thus halted at the Zambesi. 

The newly formed OAU was therefore naturally concerned and 
highly perturbed. The OAU, took active interest in the developments 
in that region. It not only supported: and encouraged freedom 
movements im southern Africa, but also kept up pressure at inter- 
national fora. It tried its best to get the maximum world support for 
the cause of freedom struggle in South Africa. This paper, therefore, 
is an attempt to study the exploitation of southern Africa by the 

whites and the role of the OAU in the liberation struggle. 


When Ghana, the first African country south of the Sahara, 
became independent in 1957, President Kwame Nkrumah minced 
no word in declaring that “The freedom and independence of 
-Ghana is meaningless unless it is linked up with the total liberation 
of Africa”.! At the pan-African level, this commitment, the question 
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of African liberation, was on the agenda of the very first conference 
of independent African States, held at Accra in April 1958. At this 
conference, Nkrumah proposed the establishment of a Fund “for 
assisting the nationalists struggling in the various dependent 
territories for their freedom.”2 The establishment of the Fund, 
however, did not materialise, because of the opposition of Egypt 
among other reasons. Egypt's opposition was perhaps due partly to 
its annoyance with Ghana’s lukewarm attitude to the Algerian ques- 
tion and partly because it was not convinced of the feasibility of joint 
African action. Secondly, though Nkrumah proposed the establish- 
ment of the Fund, he depended more on the United Nations for the 
liberation of Africa. The Accra Conference, however, demanded that 
“a definite date should be set for the attainment of independence by 
each of the colonial territories3 
The second important question that had created some con- 
troversy at this stage was the means of liberating Africa. Nkrumah 
insisted on non-violent means for liberating Africa. In fact thé pro- 
visional agenda sent out with the invitation for the First AH African 
Peoples Conference (Ghana again was the host country) held in 
Accra in December 1958 mentioned that the main purpose of the 
conference was to “formulate concrete plans and the Gandhian tac- 
tics and strategy for the African non-violent revolution.“ The Egyp- 
tian delegation, backed by the Algerians, however, insisted that 
violence could be used as a means of liberating the dependent 
peoples and it was at the insistence on that count that the final 
resolution passed by the conference read as follows: 

... the All African People’s Conference in Accra declares 
its full support to all fighters for freedom in Africa, to all 
those who resort to peaceful means of non-violence and civil 
disobedience as well as to all those who are compelled to 


~~ 


retaliate against violence to attain national independence - `° 


freedom for the peel where such Bayes became | 


necessary.> 

Though Nkrumah agreed to this compromise he however did 
not change his stand on the importance and necessity of peaceful 
means — this became clear at the international conference on Posi- 
tive Action for Peace and Security in Africa held at Accra from 7 
April 1960. At this conference Nkrumah reiterated the principle of 
non-violence and declared that “we decry violence and deplore it 
‘We are devoted to non-violent positive action.” 

The eruption of the Congo crisis, the emergence of new indepen- 
dent states in Africa and the subsequent division of Africa into two 
rival groups — the Casablanca group and the Monrovia group — all 


~ 
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these pushed the question of liberating Africa into background, 
though groups separately were not lagging behind in verbal 
support’. ` 

The coming together of the Casablanca and Monrovia groups 
and the formation of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) at 
Addis Ababa in May 1963 focussed the attention of the African 
countries on the territories still under white domination mainly in 
the southern part of Africa — Portuguese possession in Africa, 
Rhodesia, South Africa and Namibia. This was reflected in the 
Charter of the OAU which proclaimed that one of the purposes of 
the organization was to eradicate all forms of colonialism from 
Africa (Article Ifd). By Article III (b) the member states declared 
their “absolute dedication to the total emancipation of the African 
territories which are still dependent’ 

Apart from these provisions in. the Charter, by its separate 
resolution on decolonization, the Summit Conference of Indepen- 
dent African States reaffirmed that “it was the duty of all African 
Independent States to support dependent peoples in Africa in their 
struggle for freedom and independence.” It is worth noting that the 
Resolution mentioned on‘southern African dependent territories by 
name — Southern Rhodesia, South-West Africa, Portuguese Pose 
sion and South Africa. 

It was therefore unanimously convinced of the urgent necessity 

-of coordinating and intensifying their efforts to accelerate the 
unconditional attainment of national independence by all African 
territories still under foreign domination.”!9 By another resolution 
on apartheid and racial discrimination, the Summit underlined the 
need to put an end to South African Government’s criminal policy 
of apartheid and wipe our racial discrimination in all its’ 
forms.!! , 

The provision of the Charter together with the resolutions on 
decolonization and racial discrimination passed by the Conference 
clearly indicated how strongly the African countries felt on the 
issues of colonialism and racialism. 

The resolution on decolonization was not a pious declaration , 
but a plan for action. It affirmed its support of African nations and 
invited all national liberation movements to coordinate their efforts 
by establishing common action front. 

The Resolution established a Co-ordinating Committee “res- 
ponsible for harmonising the assistance from African states and for 
managing the special Fund to be set up for that purpose.!2 Though 
the Committee was. established by a special resolution outside the 
charter of the OAU, it was an integral part of the OAU. It was 
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accountable to the Assembly of the OAU. Its reports were to be sub- 
mitted to the OAU for approval. The OAU Assembly was competent 
_ to alter the membership of the Committee. The Secretary-General of 

the OAU had supervisory powers over it ` 

The Committee, known as the Committee of Nine because it 
was composed of nine members (later on it had 11. members),!3 had 
its headquarters at Dar-es-Salaam. There were two important cir 
teria for the selection of members. The first was that the candidate 
countries should have some country or countries surrounding them 
which were yet to be liberated. The second was that they should have 
played an important role in the African liberation struggle. The 
Committee Secretariat was to be composed of.one Secretary 
General and two Assistant Secretary-Generals. Members of the Com- 
mittee were Algeria, Ethiopia, Guinea, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Nigeria, Senegal, Tanganyika, Egypt and Uganda. Zambia and 
Somalia were taken on the Committee, in 1965. 

The Charter of the OAU together with the resolution on 
decolonisation have made two things absolutely clear. First, the 
general attitude of the African States towards the problem of 
colonialism in southern Africa. Second, the OAU strategy to fight 
this menace. In the following years the OAU was mostly guided by 
these provisions of the Charter and the Resolution on decoloniza- 
tion. Since the OAU's approach towards this problem of colonialism 
in Africa is clear from the above analysis of the Charter and resolu- 
tion, we may turn to the strategy of liberation. 

The OAU's first strategy for liberation of southern Africa was 
isolating the Portuguese, South African and Rhodesian regimes 
within the continent by breaking of diplomatic and consular 
relations between all African States and the governments of Portugal 
and South Africa, prohibiting the import of goods from these two 
countries, closing of African ports and airports to their ships and 
planes, and forbidding the planes of these two countries to overfly 
the territories of all African States.!5 

The OAU’s second important strategy was to involve the inter 
national community in backing the policy of isolating these regimes, 
particularly the South Africa. For this purpose the OAU members 
use each and every available international platform to campaign 
against these regimes. It will be remembered that already African 
countries, with the support of other non-African countries, had 
earlier succeeded in expelling South Africa from the Common- 
wealth in 1961. This was even before the birth of the OAU. Later the 
’ OAU members forced South Africa out of the olympic games. In this 
matter non-aligned movement invariably provided unflinching sup- 
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port as it also backed up the cause of freedom struggle in 
southern Africa. 

Though the Afro-Asian countries used the UN forum from the 
very beginning against South Africa’s apartheid policy, the increase 
in the Afro-Asian members since 1960's, gave them the real power to 
make their pressure felt at the UN. The UN General Assembly pro- 
ved to be a particularly receptive arena for the OAU’s campaign. It 
was the first occasion when article 41 of the UN Charter, which pro- 


_ vides for mandatory sanction, was quccosstay invoked against 


South Africa!6 

Thus by using international iin the OAU has often kept up 
pressure for the African causes. It may be mentioned that one of the 
most important contributions of the OAU has been the material sup- 
port it has extended since its formation in 1963 to the liberation 
movement, against the colonial and racial regimes of Portugal, 


Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) and southern Africa. The OAU support 


give a stamp of legitimacy to such struggles. 


The Liberation Committee, established by the OAU, has been 
an important organ of the OAU, though it was established outside 
the Charter of the OAU. As mentioned earlier, the Committee was to 
manage the special fund that was created to help the liberation | 
struggle. Africa’s economic:and military assistance to the liberation 
movements, recognised by the OAU, has been channelled through 
this committee. 

The following liberation movements in southern Africa were. 
recognised and assisted by the OAU.!7 
Angola Movimento Popular de Liberatacao de 

Angola (MPLA) 
Governo Revolucionario de Angola no 
Exilio/Frente Nacional de 

Libettasad de Angola (GRAE/FNLA) 


Mozambique : Frente de Liberatacao de 
Mozambique (FRELIMO) 

South Africa `: African National Congress (ANC) 
Pan Africanist Congress (PAC) 

Zimbabwe : Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU) 
Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZAMU) 

Namibia - . 1 SWAPO (South-West Africa People’s 


(Organisation). 
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Though the liberation committee is one of the most active 
OAU institotions, it cannot be said to have a major role in the libera- 
tion struggle in southern Africa. This is mainly because the Commit- 
tee is handicapped both by. member countries’ attitude and the 
activities of itself In the first place there is a lack of unanimity 
among African countries, and secondly they have often failed to 
contribute regularly to Africa fund, the main resource of the 
committee. 

It is a fact that the Comitis had to perform the impossible 
task of coordinating the activities of the movements.. It has not been 
easy for the OAU to decide which of the two or more or liberation 
movements engaged in such activities in a particular country deser- 
ved the OAU’s legitimising stamp. For instance, the FNLA and ` 
MPLA, rival movements in Angolan freedom struggle, contended 
for years to receive OAU’s exclusive support. Although, the Commit- 
tee announced that it would only recognise and assist those 
movements which ħad united their efforts in a single.campaign, after 
an early failure in Angola, this policy was dropped. The liberation 
movements also hardly have any incentive to concede to the demand 
` of the Committee for it hardly provides 10% of their requirement !8 

It may not be out of place here to mention that there was a move. 
to form an African Defence force. It was originally proposed by 
Kwame Nkrumah in December, 1964. The proposal was that each 
member of the OAU would earmark one or more units to this force. 
The force would remain in respective country and would be avail- 
able for any operation determined by the OAU. Of course, the con- 
sent of the country concerned would be necessary. The idea, 
however, did not materialise. In 1970 the attempt was again made to 
revive the idea but the scheme never materialised. Since then the 
proposal for the creation of a pan-African army has been discussed 
almost at the interval of every five-six years but nothing has hap- 
pened so far.!9 

It was because of such a situation that the OAU- could not do 
much when Rhodesia declared unilateral independence. Third 
Assembly of Heads of State/Government which met at Accra in 
October 1965 on the eve of Rhodesia’s Unilateral Declaration of 
Independent (UDD, asked the United Kingdom to take all measures 
including the use of armed forces to take over the administration of 
the territory. In the event of its failure to do so, the Conference 
resolved to use all possible means, including force, to oppose the 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence? To ensure effective 
‘implementation of the resolution the OAU appointed a Committee 
composed of Egypt, Kenya, Nigeria, Tanzania and Zambia. This 
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Committee of five was also known as the OAU’s Defence 
Committee. 

Yet, in spite of all pressures of the OAU and the world public 
opinion, the Smith regime of Rhodesia announced on 11 March 
1965, the Unilateral Declaration of Independence. (UDD 

The Defence Committee of the OAU held a five day meeting at _ 
Dar-es-Salaam from 19 to23 November 1965, but no communique was 
issued. The Council of Ministers, which held a special session on the 
Rhodesian question in Addis Ababa from December 1964, in a 
brief communique stated that it had decided unanimously on con- 
crete measures to put an end to the racist regime of minority Euro- 
pean settlers?! The OAU Secretary General, however, announced 
that the Council had recommended in a resolution that all the thirty 
six members of the OAU should break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain by 15 December if by that date Britain failed to crush the 
Smith regime22 However, when it came to implementing this brave 
resolution, only nine countries, broke off relations with Britain. 

The Rhodesian crisis was also a major issue at the sixth 
ordinary session of the OAU Council of Ministers, held in Addis 
Ababa from February to March 1986. The Council passed a resolu- 
tion demanding that Britain apply “effective measures, including the 
use of force again the Smith regime”. It also asked the African mem- 
bers of the United Nation to urge the security Council to examine the 
situation under Chapter VII of the UN Charter23 The Council of 
Ministers also established a Zambia Solidarity Committee to seek 
technical and economic assistance for that country. 

The Defence Committee of the OAU and the Zambia Solidarity 
Committee which held a joint meeting in Lusaka, from 10 to 14. 
August 1966 “to review the current situation and prepare a 
memorandum for the next OAU Heads of State Assembly” called 
upon African countries to increase pressure on the Security Council 
and UN General Assembly, and increase its aid to the African 
nationalist movements fighting for the independence of Rhodesia. The 
Assembly of Heads of State and governments of the OAU meeting at 
Addis Ababa in November 1966 “bitterly and unreservedly” con- 
demned the UK ~ Rhodesia talks,*4 called on Britain to bring about 
the immediate downfall of the regime” by any means, including the 
“use of force” and urged mandatory sanctions under Chapter VII of 
the UN charter. The Assembly reportedly rejected a proposal for 
OAU military intervention in Rhodesia as well as another proposal 
to set up a government in exile.25 

The OAU proved ineffective on this issue. South African situa- 
tion is different from the Rhodesian situation in term of percentage of 
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white population, defence preparadness. GNP and even in “com- 
mitment to discrimination”. Western powers’ stakes are much more 
in South Africa than in Rhodesia. As such more effective measures 
will be required in South Africa. Whether OAU can live upto that 
expectation is anybody's guess. The only hope is that with the usher- 
ing in of black. majority rule in Zimbabwe and with the collapse of 
Portuguese colonial rule in Africa, the halting of decolonization pro- 
cess at the Zambesi was shortlived But there is again another spell 
halting the process. We may hope this spell too will end soon and 
racist regime in South Africa and its illegal occupation of Namibia 
will meet their inevitable fate. 
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Non-Aligned Support to Frontline 
States: A Case of Africa Fund* 


V.S. Sheth 


Born in the context of cold war, the growth of the non-aligned move- 
ment (NAM), has not been affected by the changes occurring in 
international system. Adoption of non-alignment as a foreign policy 
by Third World countries during post-independence period, cannot 
be construed as 4 tactical response to the prevailing international 
balance of power situation because this foreign policy stance of 
newly indépendent nation-states has helped them to achieve domes- 
tic unity and identity among the comity of nation states at inter- 
national level. However, expanding NAM membership and changes 
in the international environment has brought in their wake new 
challenges for the movement. 

~ First summit meeting of the leaders of non- alinea: countries at 
Belgrade in 1961, resolved to bring about fundamental change! in ` 
the international system. which was facing both the crisis of 
legitimacy and the danger of nuclear holocaust due to Super Power 
confrontation. Though President Nkrumah of Ghana had 
underlined the importance of following policy of non-alignment at 
the first Conference of Independent African States in 1958, African 
consensus in favour of non-aligned policy emerged in1963 follow 
ing its inscription in the Charter of Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU). OAU Charter supports main objectives of NAM suchas the 
eradication of all forms of colonialism including neo-colonialism 
and racialism by emphasizing them as the main purposes of the 





* Revised version of the paper presented at National Seminar on “Africa Today and 
Tomorrow” held by Centre of East African studies, University of Bombay. October 5-7, 
1987.. ` 
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organisation. Non-aligned policy on the other hand, values prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, social justice and cooperation at the 
domestic and international levels and-which have been in direct 
conflict with the prevailing domestic conditions of poverty and 
economic dependence. Eradication of conditions of economic 
dependence and poverty are therefore, of prime importance for . 
establishing principles of equality, social justice freedom and 
cooperation among non-aligned countries. 


Following the formation of OAU in 1963, participation of 
African countries at the second NAM summit conference at Cairo in 
1964 increased to twenty-nine from mere eleven at Balgrade in 1961. 
African leaders at Cairo summit pressed for giving greater priority to 
the colonial issue over those of cold war and peaceful co-existence. 
While welcoming African countries to the non-aligned fold, Cairo 
Summit resolved to fight the problems of colonialism, neo-colonial- 
ism and imperialism? Developments on the African continent and 
at international levels during late sixties found its echo at Lusaka 
Summit (1970) which pledged support to the Special Fund of the 
OAU liberation committee, called for breaking off diplomatic 
relations with South Africa and Portugal and defined non-aligned ` 
movement as born out of the anti-colonial revolution and the resul- 
tant structural changes occurring in the international community.03 


Apartheid and Frontline States: 


Non-aligned countries’ support to African states in their figh: 
against apartheid was without any reservation, in as much as they at 
Cairo conference in 1964, recognised struggle against apartheid, 
racial discrimination and neo-colonialism to be a part of common 
striving towards freedom, justice and peace. Cairo Summit meeting 
of Non-aligned leaders further concluded that imperialism makes 
use of neo-colonialist devices such as economic pressures and 
domination, interference, social discrimination, subversion, inter- 
vention and threat of force against the newly independent nations, 
and peaceful coexistence could not be achieved throughout the 
world without abolition of imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism. , 

Inspite 6f consensus among Third World countries against 
policies followed by Pretoria, African countries have provided 
varied amount of support to the South African liberation 
movements. Physical proximity, colonial heritage, ideological and 
nationalist orientations of the individual states and personality of 
leaders have determined the amount of support received by South 
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- African liberation movement from independent African states4 
Frontline African states have however, been most consistent in 
opposing Pretoria’s policies. The term “frontline states refers to ` 
those independent African states who have used their geographical 
location on the continent vis-a-vis South Africa for the political pur- 
pose of morally and matena supporting South African 
liberation movements. 

Pretoria’s strategy has been to undermine the economies of 
neighbouring frontline states as a measure of punishment for the 
political and material support that the latter have been providing to 
African National Congress (ANC), by disrupting rail road linkages 
they have possessed with neighbouring African states. On'the other 
hand, frontline states such as Mozambique, Zambia, Zimbabwe, 
Botswana have been dependent on the South African sub-imperial 
economy both for the import of food, heavy machinery, vehicles and 
communication equipment, and for export of labour and manufac- 
tured goods which earn precious foreign exchange for them’ Thus 
geographical contiguity and economic dependence of frontline 
states on Pretoria enables the latter to indulge in the economic 
blackmail of the former by disrupting exchange of trade, commerce 
and free transit of labour across the border. Pretoria has utilised its 
armed forces to attack and occupy territories of neighbouring front- 
line states, armed opposition and dissident groups, and sent agents- 
to attack economic targets, blow up offices of ANC, penetrate armed 
forces, indulge in acts of kidnapping and murders of political 
oppenents, sabotage railway lines, bridges and oil pipelines which 
carry raw materials and manufactured products from land-locked 
frontline states to the overseas markets,.6 

Apartheid has been described. as the crime against humanity. 
Through an intricate system of laws and restrictions four and half 
million whites from out of the total population of thirty million, have 
ensured continuation of their privileges and position of power. 
Grant of independence to the neighbouring colonies of Mozambi- 
que, Angola and Southern Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) during seventies 
provided serious set back to Pretoria. These three frontline states on 
becoming independent have joined others in the fight against 
apartheid and colonialism by providing material and moral support 
to the South African liberation movements and which in turn have 
become radical in the seventies by the induction of external 
militant influences, 


NAM and South Africa: 
Developments in Southern Africa have affected balance of for- 
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ces within non-aligned movement during seventies. Success 
achieved by the USSR, Cuba and other socialist countries in oppos- 
ing South African and western influences in different parts of Africa 
including those in Angola, emboldened President Castro to claim at 
the 1979 Havana Summit conference of non-aligned leaders, that the 
African liberation movements fighting against oppression and 
racism owed debt of gratitude to the solidarity of socialist countries 
to the cause they were fighting for. Political and economic 
declarations adopted by non-aligned leaders at Havana Summit, 
appealed to all states to assist frontline states in economies, finan- 
cial, material and humanitarian fields so as to enable them to with- 
stand pressures exerted by Pretoria and those created by the 
influences of refugees and which in turn would encourage them to 
implement UN sanctions against South African dispensation.’ 
Leftward tilt of NAM under Cuban leadership was arrested in 1983 
at New Delhi Summit and the balance of forces within NAM was 
restored to its original position. Choice of Zimbabwe despite her 
relative inexperience in the field of international diplomacy, to lead 
‘NAM from 1986, had been indicative of the fact the NAM support to 
the South African liberation movements had not been diluted by the 
viccissitudes of NAM’s internal politics. 

Adoption of repressive and intransigent domestic policies by 
Pretoria during the eighties, has been influenced by the fact that the 
southern African liberation movements had received increasing 
support from non-aligned and socialist bloc. Pretoria has imposed 
draconian emergency and press censorship regulations and have 
stepped up air, ground attacks on various targets located in the 
neighbouring frontline states, during last few years. Pretoria’s rep- 
ressive militant policies has not found support both among the 
domestic religious and commercial elites or the western indus- 
trialised countries who otherwise have been traditional supporters of 
Pretoria. Imposition of restrictions on new investment in and 
imports from South Africa by US Congress in opposition to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s express desire to the contrary, appointment of first 
black African Bishop Tutu as an archbishop by South African white 
churches, recommendations of seven member Eminent Persons - 
Group (EPG) set up by commonwealth Heads of Government Meet- 
ing (CHOGM) at Nassau, Bahamas, to impose sanctions on South 
Africa, and the recent meeting between Afrikaner liberals and ANC 
delegations at Dakar to evolve peaceful solution to the South 
African crisis, have been evident of winds of change blowing over 
South Africa and its western allies. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi underlined the urgency of finding 
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solution to the problem of apartheid when he told frontline states ` 
that the only peaceful way to end apartheid was to enforce man- 
datory sanctions against Pretoria. He further stressed that they could 
not wait indefinitely and helplessly in the face of daily destruction of 
moral values of civilisation and that the freedom and racial equality 
must not be sacrificed at the alter of economic and commercial 
interests. 
Harare Summit conference of leaders of Non-aligned countries 
took place at a critical period. NAM Foreign Ministers at their’ 
earlier meeting at Harare agreed on number of sanctions to be 
imposed against South Africa and which included prohibition of 
transfer of technology cessation of export of oil ban on investments, 
trade and cultural relations stoppage of air and shipping links pro- 
hibition of imports and termination of visa facilities’. Africa Fund. 
Harare Summit conference of non-aligned leaders recognised 
that the fight against apartheid and racism had reached a critical’ 
point and that an attempt to translate movement's past pledges to the 
suffering millions of black people of South Africa into concrete 
action had to be made. “Special Declaration on Southern Africa” 
issued by Harare Summit conference set up ‘Action for Resisting 
Invasion, Colonialism, and Apartheid Fund (AFRICA FUND). 
The objectives of Africa Fund were similar to those underlying 
the appeal contained in the political and economic declarations. 
issued in 1979 by the Havana Summit conference of non-aligned 
leaders, wherein they had appealed to international community to . 
provide assistance to the frontline states. Africa fund was set up with 
the objective to strengthen and support the economic and finan- 
cial capabilities of the Frontline states and the South African and 
Namibian liberation movements which were struggling against 
racist, colonialist oppression unleashed by Pretoria, assist the 
frontline states in enforcing sanctions against South Africa and 
help them to overcome retaliatory economic action that might be 
taken by the racist Pretoria regime against them. These objectives of 
Africa Fund not only make it a unique endeavour but also introduce 
a qualitative change in the character of the movement. At Harare, 
NAM moved away from being a forum for consultation that it had 
always been among Third World countries, to a more concrete and 
dynamic operational level. Secondly, realizing the importance of 
fight against apartheid and racism, an attempt was made for the first 
time by Third World countries, to collectively “reduce the burden of 
disadvantages imposed by history and geopolitics on the frontline 
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states the liberation movements of South and South West 
Africa.”10 

India, as Chairman of the nine member Africa Fund Commit- 
tee has been active in the political and diplomatic spheres in 
mobilising international community at the governmental and socie- 
tal levels, which includes among others UN and its specialised agen- 
cies, regional organisations such as Southern African Development 
Coordination Conference (SADCC), European Economic Commis- 
sion (EEC), International Labour Organisation (ILO), Common- 
wealth Fund for Technical Cooperation (CFTC), in achieving 
Fund's objectives. Looking at the nature of aid and the wide inter- 
national support received by Africa Fund, one can describe the role 
of the Committee as promotional-and that of a catalyst. 
and that of a catalyst 

Southern African states has been receiving aid in the form of ` 
bilateral assistance, UN and SADCC sponsored or funded program- 
mes, and projects. Due to the complementary nature of the goals and 
objectives of SADCC and Africa Fund, it has been decided by the 
Fund Committee to avoid duplication of projects and the diversion 
of funds from the existing SADCC activities. Africa Fund has adop- 
ted project oriented approach under which donor and recipient 
countries have been allowed to establish direct contacts, identify 
projects and finalise various guidelines and financing arrangements 
through mutual discussion. Africa Fund’s action plan has been 
devised on the basis of frontline states’ and liberation movements’ 
projection of their requirements and various fields of activities such 
as improvement of human skills of economic management, 
transport and communication facilities, rehabilitation of migrant 
labour, ensuring safe functioning of vital installations and network, 
countering negative trade effects and building up of strategic food 
relief reserves. Oil and other forms of energy have been identified for 
directing external assistance. Aid in both cash and kind has been 
accepted by the Fund from various donors, and over 200 million US 
dollars aid have already been pledged. Several Third World, socialist 
and western bloc of countries have pledged or given aid in both cash 
and kind. Government of India has given aid worth 500 million 
Indian rupee (US $ 40 million) in the form of railway wagons, diesel 
pump sets, repair and rewinding of electric motors, small scale 
agricultural implements, medicine, drugs, medical equipments, and 
plants for the manufacturing bricks.!! 

Mobilization of public opinion at the societal level in favour of 
frontline states by contacting and activating voluntary organisations, 
trade unions, academic and other institutions, eminent persons in 
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different walks of life has been an important objective of the Africa 
Fund. Academic seminars, international conferences and work- 
shops, launching of people’s fund in various Third World countries, 
issuing appeals and dissemination of information about the objec- 
tives of the fund: by International Labour Conference and World 
Council of Churches !2 could prove to be of critical importance in 
crystallisation of anti-apartheid forces at a time when Pretoria had 
been fast loosing sympathy among western countries for its 
oppressive policies. Modest success achieved in mobilising aid for 
the frontline states could have substantial political impact only if 
Pretoria and its western supporters could be put on the defensive 
through the efforts of Africa Fund Committee. 





1. “.. further extension of the non-committee area of the world constitutes the only ` 


possible and indispensable alternative to the policy of total division of the world 
into blocs, and intensification of cold war politics.” 

“Declaration of the Heads of State or Government of Non-aligned coun- 
tries” Belgrade, September 6, 1961. In Tivo Decades of Non-alignment : Documents 
of the Gatherings of the Non-aligned countries 1961-1982, Government of India, 
New Delhi, 1983, pp. 6. ' 

2. “The Programme for peace and international cooperation” and “Special Resolu- 
tion I", adopted by Second Conference of heads of state or government of Non- 
aligned countries, at Cairo, October 5—10, 1964, as reproduced in Two decades of 
Non-alignment, Ibid, pp. 18 and 27. 

3. For details refer to the following resolutions adopted at Lusaka Summit 
(a) Declaration on Peace, Independence, Development, Cooperation and 

Democratization of International Relations. 

(b) Resolution on Decolonization. 
(c) Declaration on Non-alignment and Economic Programme as reproduced 
in: 

Two decades of Non-alignment: Ibid, No. 1, pp. 45, 47-9 and 51-2. 

4. Ali Mazrui: “Independent African States and the Struggle for Southern Africa”, 
in UNESCO: “The decolonization of Africa: Southern Africa and the Horn of 
Africa: UNESCO Press, Paris, 1981, pp. 16-19. 

5. Excellent study has been made by the officials of Africa Fund, on frontline 
states’ dependence on South Africa, in various fields. This study has been con- 
tained : In Documents : Plan of Action for Africa Fund Annexure Movement of Non- 
aligned countries, New Delhi, January, 1987, pp. 51-73. 

6. Colin Legum: (ed) African Contemporary Record Annual Surveys and Documents 


1981-82, VoL 14, New York, PP. B581-B621, B637-B651, B835-B899 and ' 


B272-B298. 

7. Political and Economic Declarations: Sixth Conference of heads of state or 
Government of Non-aligned countries as reproduced in Two Decades of Non- 
alignment Ibid, No. 1, pp. 412, 449, 477. 

8. V.S. Sheth, NAM and Apartheid, “Janata” November 30, 1986, (Bombay), pp. 
7—8. 

9. Africa Fund Summit: Final Documents, Ibid, No. 5, pp. 11—2. 


Ngugi Wa Thiong’s and the Drama 
of Dissent* 


Padma Srinivasan 


The colonial regime in Kenya fostered within itself a comprador 
bourgeoisie. There was a liberal group among the British bureauc- 
rats and businessmen called the New Kenya Group, whose leader 
was Michael Blundell Their aim was to re-structure the African 
society along class lines rather than racial lines. Indeed, this was 
already happening, The process was speeded up by the Swynnerton 
Plan and Blundell could forsee that it was bound to have “a 
stabilising, even conservative influence on the oolitical scene.”! The 
new group of black Africans had strong economic interests that were 
similar to those of the British settlers. At independence it was the 
leaders of this group who stepped into the shoes of the British rulers. 
While the common people fought and died in the freedom struggle, 
this group had waited on the side lines. They did not have the 
interests of the common people at heart When they grasped the 
reins of power at independence, the comprador bourgeoisie betrayed 
the people's revolution. This betrayal is reflected in every aspect of 
Kenyan life today and has created the climate of dissent within 
which the people live and move. Ngugi’s plays address this problém 
of betrayal which is central to the people's lives. 

As the people live through this climate of dissent, their feeling of 
desperation have gained strength through their staging and enacting 
of Ngugi's scripts in their popular village theatre. 





* Paper presented at National Seminar on “Africa Today and Tomorrow’ held by 
Centre of East African Studies, University of Bombay, October 5—7. 1987. 
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The Great Schism: 


There has been a common identity of economic interests bet- 
ween the ruling elites and the western bourgeoisie in all domestic, 
pan-African and international affairs. This identity of interests has 
also:included social, cultural and religious attitudes. Because of the 
great schism between the elites and the people, the memory of the 
bitter Mau Mau struggle is a constant embarrassment to Kenya's 
present rulers. The establishment, therefore, has its own historians 
who have revived the imperialist theory that the Mau Mau was a 
tribalistic, atavistic movement and not a national struggle for 
freedom. 

Again, the native bourgeoisie prefers foreign plays and pro- 
grammes to native ones in the state-controlled cinemas, theatres, TV 
stations and radio. In February 1982, an indigenous production of 
Ngugi’s play, Maitu Njugira (Mother, Sing for me) was stopped from 
being performed at the National Theatre, while a film based on 
Elspeth Huxley's Flame Trees of Thika was screened on Kenya 
National Television despite a nationwide outcry against it Both the 
book and the film portray Africans as dumb creatures that belong to 
the animal world. 

There is a polarisation of interests between the wealthy elites 
that rule over Kenya and the rest of the Kenyan nation. This situa- 
tion is not one of class struggle. It is worse. It is the brewing of a 
revolution. The political elites are constantly haunted by fear - the 
fear of their own people. When the peasants of Kamirithu village 
staged a play by Ngugi, called Ngoahika Ndeenda (I will marry when I 
want), the government withdrew the licence for staging it and arres- 
ted Ngugi at midnight, December 30-31, 1977. We can sense the 
demophobia of Kenya’s rulers from the following exchange between 
Ngugi and the prison superintendent “I have read all your books. I 
was planning to come to see Ngaahika Ndeeda. Then I read in the 
papers about the ban. Tell me, why really did they bring you to 
this place? ” 

“I don’t know’, says Ngugi. ' ‘But it could be because of Ngaahika 
Ndeenda”. 

“What's wrong with the play? What was it about?” 

“Our history. The lives of peasants and workers”. 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“I don't know.” 

“No, there must have been something else”, he says, as if, he is 
talking to himself Then he suddenly shoots a question which is also 
a statement of his lingering doubts : “Tell me the truth, was the play 
really being acted by workers and peasants ?” 

“Yes. They all came from Kamiriithu village!” 
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Religion as a tool of Oppression : 


Ngugi has been painfully aware of the way Christianity has 
been used as. an instrument of oppression. both by the British 
imperialists in the past and the black capitalists in the present. This 
is a major theme in Ngaahika Ndeenda. 

Like the former rulers, the ruling bourgeoisie has adopted the 
cynical use of Christianity to turn the vigorous African into a pliant 
slave, in constant need of absolution from his non-existent sins. The 
ethos of settlerdom compelled the “obedience of the oppressed to the 
oppressor, peace and harmony between the exploited and the 
exploiter, the slave to love his master and pray that God grant that 
the master may reign over _us : these were the ultimate aesthetic goals 
of colonial culture carefully nurtured by nailed boots, police 
truncheons and military bayonets and by the carrot of a personal 
heaven for a select few”. The ruling elites ask only for the simple, 
trusting obedience reflected in the popular Christian refrain: 

“Trust and obey 

For there is no other way 
To be happy in Jesus 
But to trust and obey !"3 

In Ngaahika Ndeenda, a wealthy capitalist s wife, J ezebel, praises 
one of her workers, saying: 

“That tractor driver is very mature. 
He does not argue back 

. He does not demand higher wages. . 
He just believes in hard work, 
Praising our Lord all the time. 
He is a true brother - in - Christ”4 

In Ngugi’s play The Trial of Dedan Kimathi there is a dialogue 
between Kimathi and the Priest in which Kimathi shouts : And you? 
Policeman of the gospel ? Warder of souls ? How long will you con- 
tinue being their messenger?” and again: “Slave! Slave! When will 
you throw off your ill-fitting borrowed gown and create something 
you can truly call your own? Pastor, tell me the difference between 
padre and settler. Go on”. When Kimathi asks him if the blood 
Africans shed in the Mau Mau struggle was to be in vain, the priest 
replies : “Surrender, call off bloodshed New life, new Brotherhood in 
Christ”.5 This was written between 1974 and 1976. Subsequently in 
December 1977 Ngugi was arrested. One day the prison chaplain 
came into his cell, wearing “a prison officers uniform of Khaki 
trousers and jumper-coat lined with aluminium buttons and a 
decoration of two or three stones on the showlder flaps. He also car- 
ried the hallmark of all prison officers and warders — acord over the 
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left shoulder carrying a whistle hidden in the breast-pocket But 
underneath these symbols of oppression, he wore the holy uniform 
ofa reverend : a black cloak ending in a white collar round the neck. - 
He appeared to me, at the moment, the very embodiment of an 

immense neo-colonial evil let loose over our beautiful Kenya”. To 

Ngugi’s utter disgust he spoke of the Mau Mau struggle as God's 

scourge with which he lashed Kenyans to teach them a good lesson”. ' 
Ngugi could hardly believe his ears, for the Mau Mau is the most 
glorious chapter in the history of the Kenyan nation. Eventually the 
priest said : “Let us kneel down and ask God for forgiveness for all 

our sins’. Ngugi felt a wave of incandescent anger rise from his 

depths. “Hold it!" he cried. “Who needs your prayers, your leaves of 
holiness - all manufactured and packaged in America? Why do you 

always preach humility and acceptance of sins to the victims of 
oppression ? Why is it that you never preach to the oppressor? Go. 

take your Bible, your prayers, your leave of holiness to them that 

chained us in this dungeon... What has your borrowed Christianity to 

say to oppression and exploitation of ordinary people ?”é In his 

prison diary Ngugi tells us of his strong precognitive awareness of 
impending arrest on the night of December 30, 1977. So, one won- 

ders whether he may not have already lived through this sinister 

encounter with the priest while he wrote The Trial of Dedan Kimathi. 

The play makes an impact because the personality of Kimathi 

merges into that of Ngugi This merging becomes all the more 

intense and meaningful because of the identify of the feescolonie 

era with that of imperialism. 


Expressing Dissent through Temporal Confluence: 


Ngugi has made very effective use of temporal confluence in his 
plays, viz. The Trial of Dedan Kimathi Ngaahika Ndeenda and Maitu 
Njugirs’ It is a powerful structural device by which the past and the 
present seem to mingle together in the stream of time. In the Kenyan 
situation it is necessary to emphasize that nothing has changed 
really after the coming of independence. The people feel this strong- _ 
ly. Hence, the drama of dissent can ring true only when the events,’ . 
attitudes, prejudices and behaviours of settlerdom are shown to be 
indistinguishable from those of the ruling elites in a yone 
stream of time. 

We experience the merging of the colonial and mrana 
eras just after a flashback depicting the national Ngurario wedding 
ceremony of Gicaamba and Nkooki. Gicaamba muses that it was. 
just after his wedding that the British government forbade meetings 
and that the people continued to meet and protest against slave. 
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wages. While our minds dwell upon the colonial era, there is a subtle 
loosening of historical time, causing the past to merge into the pre- 
sent; this happens when a procession of workers with placards and 
slogans quickly fill the stage. Their leader utters resolutions which 
his followers repeat The pith and moment are so intense that one 
looses track of time. What is it we are witnessing ? Is it a Mau Mau 
oath ceremony of bygone days or is it a “war of liberation” in our 
times? The leader says: l 

“Tl never let this soil go with foreigners 

Leaving the people of Kenya wretched! 

If I ever let it go, 

May this, the people’s oath, destroy me 

And the blood of the masses against me”. 

In its form and content, the oath and scene could be a faithful 
reproduction of history. Yet, it has overtones that remind us of the 
Kenyan condition today. 

The device of temporal oiae is s central to the play The 
Trial of Dedan Kimathi. This is because the struggle against slavery 
_ and oppression, in which Kimathi fought so nobly and courageous- 
ly, is still going on wherever imperialism and neo-colonialism hold 
sway. It is an imaginative reconstruction of the people’s history as 
one continuous stream. The play is in three movements which make 
a single, powerful impact upon the spectator. Events move fast so 
that past, future and present intensify each other while they flow into 
one another. Temproral confluence is integral to African philosophy 
and world view. Ngugi and Micere Mugo have made this African 
conceptualization of Time an effective vehicle for dissent in their 
play about Kimathi 


1. Michael Blundell, So Rough a Wind. London : Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964, p. 
208. 

2 Ngugi wa Thiong'o, Deizined, London, Heinemann, 1981, p. 117. 

3. Ibid, p. 42. 

4. Ngugi wa Thiong'o and Ngugi wa Mirii, 7 will Marry when I want (Ngaahika 
Ndeenda) London, Heinemann, 1982, pp. 43-44. 

5. Ngugi was Thiong'o and Micere Githae Mugo, The Trial of Dedan Kimathi, Lor- 
don, Heinemann, 1976, pp. 49-50. 

6. Detained op at.pp. 23-25. - 

Maitu Njugira means “Mother, Sing for Me”. The play was written in 1982. 
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Annihilation of African Personality : 
A Study of Chinua Achebe’s ‘Things 


' Fall Apart’ 


JM. Waghmare 


-Chinua Achebe is a celebrated contemporary Nigerian novelist who 


is writing in English with a sense of commitment His Things Fall 
Apart (1958) is a metaphor of the West African people and their 
cultural heritage. It is both a biography and a portrait painting of the 
Ibo society. Interposed between the past and the present of his peo- 
ple, Achebe has portrayed the social life of the Ibo tribe with its 
intrinsic values and weaknesses in realistic terms. He has enacted in 
this novel the dramatic life and events in the tribal life of the Ibo peo- 
ple who lived in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The novel 
presents a vision of the tragic fate of its hero, Okonkwo, and the dis- 
integration of his Ibo society. Both the title of the novel and the 
epigram, taken from W.B. Yeats’ poem ‘The Second Coming’, are 
suggestive of the theme and tone of the novel When the centre of a 
culture or society cannot hold, all things fall down and apart. Here 
the religious faith of African tribes is the centre of their culture and 
civilization and history. It holds together their ways and values of 
life. It is at the centre of their mores, customs and beliefs. It sustained _ 
their community living and existence. The centre was enduring till 

the advent of the white man with his religion, culture and civilisa- 
tion. A collision between the two conflicting ways and values of life 
was inevitable. The western civilisation trampled upon the dark con- 
tinent as a battering ram. It hit its head on the centre of African life 
as a sharp heavy axe, consequently bringing it down to the ground. 
The collision was indeed most catastrophic and tragic. Chinua 
Achebe has portrayed it very skillfully and imaginatively. And yet we 
should know that Things Fall Apart is not a thesis but a piece of fic- 
tion. It does not mean that we do not find any critique and raison 
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d'etre of the tragic disintegration of the Ib society and civilisation in 
this novel 
The white man came to Aia of all, with Christianity 
which functioned as a disruptive force in the placid and peaceful life 
` of Africans. The white missionaries started converting the natives. 
The act of conversion was, however, the first step of colonialism. 
Christianity was indeed the harbinger of colonialism in Africa. The 
white man’s burden was to civilise the heathen races in the world. 
But this was a mask behind which was, hidden the real murky 
motive. The real motive was, however, political and economic 
exploitation. And for that the white man falsified and misrepresen- 
ted the African culture, civilisation and history. Chinua Achebe’s 
Things Fall Apart not only presents the portrait of the tragic collision 
bétween the white settlers and the native Africans, but it also affirms 
the fact that Africans did not live in a void: they had their civiliza- 
tion, culture, traditions and history. If the white man had not come to 
Africa with his religion, culture and civilization, what would have 
been the fate of Africa? This “if” of history has many ramifications, 
It is, however, stuck like a shaft in Chinua Achebe’s vision of the 
crumbling past of Africa. It has ruthlessly annihilated the per 
sonality of Africa 

Things Fall Apart is a well-knit novel, divided into three parts on 
the basis of logical sequence and development of the plot The first 
part deals with Okonkwo’s achievements.as the hero of the novel, the 
social life of the Ibo people in the village Umofia and its relationship 
with the other eight villages in the neighbouring area. The second 
part of the novel deals with Okonkwo’s life in exile and the advent of 
the white man as a symbol of evil The third part describes Okonkwo’s 
tragic death and the downfall of the Ibo community. The story moves 
from peace to disruption and to disintegration. It is a kind of logical 
regression in the history-of the Ibo tribe. It is indeed an woeful tale of 
Africa’s degradation and dehumanization. 

Okonkwo is a man of solid personal achievements. He is a 
renowned wrestler and a great warrior. His fame has spread in all the 
nine villages like “a bush-fire in the harmattan”. His father, Unoka, 
was an old man who lived a miserable life in the village. Okonkwo’s 

‘life; on the other hand, is a story of triumphs. He is indeed a man of 
destiny. His presence in Umuofia pulsates in the minds of the peo- 
ple. He is happy with his wives, children and friends. Umuofia is 
Umuofia because of Okonkwo. He affirms his manhood and is 
proud of his status in the village. The Ibo people have a proverb: 
‘When a man says yes his chi or personal god also says yes’ 
Okonkwo is of course, such a man. His chi is aware of his manhood, 
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self-confidence, optimism and achievements. Destiny has paved his 
way with successes. It does not mean at all that he has no hardship to 
face and ordeals to go through. It does not mean, again, that he com- — 
mits no wrong. Yes, he does at times. He should have abstained from 
killing Ikemefuna, the innocent boy who was dear to him as his own 
son, Nwoye. It was pronounced by the Oracle. It was, however, a 
dreadful and ominous act he had ever committed in his life. 
Ikemefuna was sacrificed to appease the wrath of the village. Cus- 
tom justified it and tradition approved of it Okonkwo was an instru- 

` ment of the Oracle and the custom. But the act of killing the innocent 
boy caused great agony in his mind. It sent him into a nightmare. 
Okonkwo may be regarded as an archetypal African involved in the 
destiny of Africa. Chinua Achebe has described this tragedy in mov- 
ing words. 

Okonkwo realised the grave consequences of this sinful act. His 
conscience tortured him even though the custom did not punish 
him. And as soon as he recovered from the shock caused by this act, 
he committed another act of killing without any intention. At the 
time of the funeral of a grand old man of Umofia, Ezeudu, 
Okonkwo’s gun had exploded and a piece of iron pierced the heart of 
the young son of the dead man. It was indeed an inadvertend act for 
which the custom of the clan punished Okonkwo with an exilement 
for seven years. 

In the first part of the novel, Chinua Achebe has portrayed the 
social life of Umuofia with minute details of its customs and beliefs, 
rituals and festivals. The Ibo people have deep respect for their 
ancestors. The communion between the dead and the living is a liv- 
ing reality in the tribal life of the people. The dead represent the past 
and the living present. The past is ever present in the present You 
cannot ignore it The communion of Africans with their ancestors is 
a source of renewal of their faith and strength. It is established 
through rituals, dance and music, Achebe has painted all this with 
its subtleties. 

The supernatural element occupies a very important place in 
the iconography of the individual and communal life of the African 
people. The behaviour of the Ibo people is dictated by instinct, intui- 
tion and reason; and regulated by customs, rituals and beliefs. They 
work in their barns, grow yam, produce children and live with con- 
tentment within the confines of their village and its traditions. Des- 
pite certain weaknesses and internal dissensions their tribal life has 
its own ethos. They have their men of wisdom, action and 
achievements; their own warriors, craftsmen and artists. Over the 
generations they have acculumated proverbial wisdom which is 
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l zestfully preserved and celebrated in their rituals, festivals, dance 
and music. 

Okonkwo is a product of this society and a throbbing beat in its 
heart. But now he is an expatriate passing through a period of suffer- 
ing and agony. Yet he has not lost his nerve. His exile is a kind of 
hibernation. He is restoring his energy and self-confidence. His 
friend Obierika shares his suffering. His old uncle, Uchenda, gives 
him consolation and guidance. Okonkwo knits his feelings and 
emotions into the fabric of the seemingly quiet and self-sustaining 
tribal life of Mbanta. Nevertheless, the peaceful life of the village is 
disturbed. The white man with his Christian gospel enters into the 
village, sows the seeds of disruption and disunity in the mind of the 

_ clan. The first convert to Christianity is Okonkwo’s own son, Nwoye. 
What could be more shocking and tragic than this? It is revealed 
gradually that the spirits of the ancestors fail to prevent the coming of 
the white man with their religion and government. They did come 
with a new gospel to preach, new weapons to fight and new laws to 
govern. They established churches and started schools in the villages 
as soon as they gót a foothold in the land of the clan. 

Okonkwo returns to his village after the end of his exile. He 
resumes the role of a leader of his people with hope, courage and 
vision. But he sees a crack in the wall of the social life of the clan: 
The crack climbs down into his own household, his hope and 
dream. It widens and encircles the whole village and the neighbour- 
ing villages too. The new converts become his enemies, mock at him 
and his friends and despise their ancestors and the tribal customs 
and beliefs. It comes to his observation and realisation that the white 
missionaries have divided the people and put “a knife on the things 
that held us together and we have fallen apart” He resolves, 
however, to fight against the white man with all his might He calls 
upon his people to take up guns and matchets in their hands to fight. 
His men destroy the red-earth church built by Mr. Brown. 

- The spirit of the clan is pacified but for a few moments 
Okonkwo has a feeling of elation, pride and happiness. But the 
moment of the heightened ecstasy suddenly slips into dust 
Okonkwo and other five persons are arrested by the District Com- 
missioner. They are set free only after paying a fine of fifty bags of 
cowries to the District Commissioner. This is indeed a very alarming 
event The whole village looked like “a startled animal.. 
sniffing the silent, ominous air and not knowing which way to turn.” 
(p. 177) Its leader, Okonkwo, is bewildered at the whole situation. He 
had fought many wars in the past He must fight this one too. But 
where are the worthy men to fight it? All gods seemed to be 
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weeping, l Š 
Oknokwo kills in a fit of indignation the white messenger who 
comes to the meeting place. But the villages do not rise for war 
against the white men. Okonkwo goes away and hangs himself in 
humiliation on a tree. But taking one’s own life is an offence against 
thé Earth. Such a man is nof buried by his clansmen. His body is 
evil Okonkwo’s own people do not touch his dead body nor are they 
prepared to bury it. .This is the tragedy of this man. 

The District Commissioner comes with his men ‘to the spot. 
Obierika, Okonkwo’s friend, who gazes steadily at his friend’s dan- 
gling body says ferociously : “That man was one of the greatest men 
in Umuofia. You drove him to kill himself, and now he will be 
buried like a dog.” (p. 187) The District Commissioner ordered his 
men to take the dead body to the court. 

Thus the African things fall apart, because the centre could not 
hold them together. Mere anarchy was let loose upon the African 
world. Chinua Achébe describes this great tragedy in a moving. 
language. History sometimes behaves like a sleepwalker with no 
sense of direction. 

Things Fall Apatt is a well-constructed novel written with con- 
fidence and precision. Its pages reflect the image of the disintegra- 
_ tion of the Ibo society in Nigeria Its disintegration is a communal 
and personal tragedy for those who have lived in it actually or 
imaginatively. It is in a way Chinua Achebe’s personal tragedy 
expressed in-most objective and realistic terms. It laments over the 
annihilation of dear Africa’s personality. ` 

A teal artist is indeed a watch-dog of his own society and its 
values and conscience. of humanity. Achebe has proved this by his 
own example. His other works — Arrow of Ged, a sequel and progres- 
sion of Things Fall Apart No Longer At Ease and Man of the People 
express the same concern. He is a committed writer like Wole Soyin- 
ka, James Ngugi and Alex La Guma. But unlike Leopold Senghor, 
Leon Damas, Aime Cesaire and David Diop he is not captivated in 
any mystique of colour or race. His art and his commitment to it can 
be defined in terms of realism and consciencism. 
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